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PREFACE 


N his fascinating volume of sketches of 

travel, Below the Snowline (Constable & 
Co.), Mr. Douglas Freshfield, one of the few 
travellers of distinction who have wandered 
off the beaten tracks into the heart of 
Japan, has observed that “the traveller 
who dreams of extending his rambles to 
Japan is apt to be met by the discouraging 
statement, “ Japan has been spoilt’... .” 
“ But,” he continues, ‘‘ Japan is only spoilt 
for those who have not the energy to go and 
look for it outside the European quarters of 
the great seaports. Travel up-country and 
you will soon escape from European influences 
and disfigurements. You will find that the 
lakes and mountains, the towns and villages, 
the temples and hill-shrines, the rustic inns 
and baths, have lost none of their native 
character and fascination. I shall say 
nothing here of the more obvious sights, 
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Nikko, Nara, Kioto. They need no adver- 
tisement beyond that of the guide-books.”’ 

I can think of no more suitable intro- 
duction, by way of preface, to the present 
volume than these most true words of a 
valued teacher and friend. To the sketches 
of travel “‘ off the beaten tracks’”’ I have 
added some observations on matters of an 
unfamiliar character which are in keeping 
with the subjects of the chapters on travel 
and may be of similar interest to the reader. 

I have to thank my friends O. M. Poole, 
T. F. Nonweiler, and T. Enami for their 
valuable contributions towards the list of 
illustrations, and all others whose kind help 
is acknowledged in the pages of the book. 


W. W. 
September, 1925. 
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A WAYFARER 
IN UNFAMILIAR JAPAN 


CHAPTER I 


‘““SEVEN MEN AND AN ELEPHANT” 
—THE POINT OF VIEW 


Quot homines tot sententie 


N ancient fable tells of seven blind men who 
once went to examine an elephant. As the 
first stumbled against the great beast’s side he 
exclaimed that here was an animal resembling a 
wall. The next, taking hold of the trunk, said it 
must be some kind of serpent. A third, who 
grasped the smooth tusk, stated that it was cer- 
tainly like a spear, while another, feeling the edge 
of an ear, compared the animal to a gigantic leaf. 
The man who took hold of the tail was sure it 
resembled a rope, while he who embraced a leg 
likened it to a tree. The last, with surprising 
energy, climbed over the back and was convinced 
that an elephant was but a kind of hill. 
None was wholly correct in his judgment, and 
yet each had some sort of justification for his point 
of “view”; for each could only speak of what 


came under his own personal observation. Even 
B 1 
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so may it be with Japan and those of her visitors 
who would seek to describe her characteristics 
and to interpret them to those whom want of 
opportunity or, perchance, lack of desire may 
have precluded from the acquisition of personal 
knowledge. 

The most enlightening and, withal, the most 
entertaining survey ever made of the varied and 
conflicting views of travellers and writers of every 
type and nationality dealing with the character- 
istics of the Japanese people, mainly in their mental 
activities, has been given us, once for all, by the 
one person qualified, almost above all others, to 
appraise their value and to deliver a verdict which 
none can afford to leave out of account. The 
writer is Professor Chamberlain, the famous 
Englishman who enjoys the extraordinary distinc- 
tion of having been the first individual of any 
nationality to hold the Chair of the Japanese 
Language and Philology at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo. He quotes, by way of example, the 
pronouncement of Sir Edwin Arnold, delivered 
after a stay of a few weeks in Tokyo and the 
neighbourhood: ‘‘ The Japanese have the nature 
of birds or of butterflies rather than of ordinary 
human beings; they will not and cannot take life 
au grand sérieux ’’ —and sets alongside it the damag- 
ing facts of the modern achievements of Japan on 
the battlefield, the sea, and the struggle with her 
Western rivals in the commercial world. No less 
shortsighted is the final judgment of Pierre Loti as 
he was preparing to set sail from the shores on 
which he had spent an inglorious sojourn: “ Je le 
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trouve petit, vierllot, a bout de sang, et a bout de séve ; 
j a conscience de son antiquité antédiluvienne ; de sa 
momification de tant de siécles qui va bientét jfimir 
dans les grotesque et la bouffonnerie pitoyable, au 
contact des nouveautés d’Occident”. “‘ Criticism of 
this bitter and unfruitful kind”, adds Professor 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ sets one musing whether, after all, 
it is Japan herself that is so much at fault, or 
whether it may not be her French critic that is 
“bloodless and sapless”’, too blasé to retain any 
share in that gift of sympathetic insight which is 
the first qualification for the understanding of any 
complex subject ”’. 

The wonderful and unerring sureness with which 
Loti seemed able to seize upon and to picture so 
vividly the external and characteristic features of 
the land itself makes all the more surprising the 
strange misreading which so disfigures his brilliant 
work when touching upon the deeper things of the 
life of its people. How true it is when he describes 
the country as a tropical one which has moved 
northwards by mistake and never realized the fact : 

“Quel pays ou tout est bizarre, ce Japon! Un 
hiver presque comme celui de France, avec des 
gelées, neiges,—et les cycas poussent tout de méme, 
les bambous deviennent grands comme des arbres; 
dun bout de l'année a l'autre les cigales chantent 
-.. & tout le monde grelatte dans des maisons de 
papier. Vraiment on dirait d’un pays tropical gua 
Sevatt remonté vers le nord sans s’en appercevoir ; 
etourdement, sans prendre ses dispositions d’hiver” 
(Japoneries d’automne). It is generally observed 
that people as a rule see what they have come 
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expecting to find, and those who were looking out 
for a toy country of bowing puppets, “ marionettes 
moved by forces which they could neither compre- 
hend nor control”, were scarcely likely to meet 
anything different. Perhaps that was why the 
gentle and friendly Saint Francis Xavier, though he 
soon after had to leave the shores of Japan a dis- 
appointed man with little fruit to show for his 
labours, could nevertheless write of her people as 
“the delight of my soul”’. 

A friend of the writer, about to deliver a lecture 
on his experiences in Burmah, was introduced to 
the prospective chairman as having just returned 
from Rangoon. ‘‘ Rangoon,’ queried the chairman 
reflectively—‘‘ where is Rangoon?” “ Rangoon 
is in Burmah ”, was the reply. A gleam of intelli- 
gence thereupon burst upon the beclouded mind 
of the perplexed interrogator. ‘““Oh yes”, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I remember now. I once had a friend 
living in Burmah, but, do you know, he always used 
to pronounce it ‘‘ Bermuda” ! 

A similar quality of haziness regarding geo- 
graphical and historical facts not infrequently dims 
the value of information offered to a wider public 
by writers whose name and fame are considered 
to entitle them to be listened to with respect, if 
not with submission. It is, therefore, with not 
unnatural bewilderment that in the section devoted 
by Mr. H. G. Wells to Japan, in his Outline of the 
World’s History, one is greeted by the illuminating 
statement that ‘An allied squadron (1865) at 
anchor off Kioto imposed a ratification of the treaties 
which opened Japan to the world”. This statement, 
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quite apart from inaccuracy as to the date, is, 
mutatis mutandis, much as if one should state that 
peace terms after the Great War had been dictated 
to Germany by an allied fleet at anchor off Berlin! 
Elsewhere we are informed that during the seclusion 
of Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate, ‘‘ For 
those two centuries Japan remained as completely 
cut off from the rest of the world as though they lived 
upon another planet’’. The statement is singularly 
inaccurate and misleading. Apart from the inter- 
course allowed to the Chinese, there was the regular 
communication carried on with Holland through 
the specially privileged Dutch settlement at Deshima 
in Nagasaki, whose operations, though on a neces- 
sarily small scale, were of immense importance by 
reason of the influence they subsequently exerted 
on the course of events that prepared the way to 
the downfall of the Shogunate and the restoration of 
the Imperial power. The connexion is so important 
and yet so often overlooked, that a brief reference 
to some of the leading links in the chain deserves 
attention. 

Within certain limits the Dutch traders in Naga- 
saki were permitted to import books written in their 
own language. While works on warfare, science, 
and medicine were admitted, practically all else 
was prohibited. Difficult as it was for a Japanese 
to overcome the twofold obstacle of acquiring the 
books and then a knowledge of their contents, a 
number of the more ardent and inquiring spirits 
among the younger Samurai sought out the illumina- 
tion of their pages and in due course possessed 
themselves of the strange new light those pages 
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shed. The result of the discoveries thus made took 
form in a band of enthusiastic social and political 
reformers bold and shrewd, who, when once they 
became convinced that the West was in possession 
of knowledge of a superior and more effective kind 
than their own, determined not to rest content 
without gaining it for themselves and the land 
which was far dearer to them than their own lives 
and fortunes. It was these “Dutch students” 
who at that time stood for the intellectual and 
progressive side of Japanese life, and who, allying 
themselves with those ardent Imperialists who, on 
their side, drew their inspiration from the old 
legends and ancient myths, effectively engineered 
that extraordinary revolution the results of which 
they were so little able to foresee. 

Almost equally misleading is Mr. Wells’ further 
declaration that “‘In 1899 hers was a completely 
Westernized people on a level with the most 
advanced European Powers’’. As a matter of fact, 
wonderfully ‘‘ Westernized’’ as were, in many 
important features and efficiency, Government 
Departments and their services, there were at that 
time many millions of Japanese who had scarcely 
ever even heard of Western civilization. Many had 
really never actually heard of Western peoples 
themselves, chiefly among the great bulk of the 
agricultural classes, those conservative and patient 
toilers on whose sturdy shoulders most of the 
burden of producing the real wealth of the country 
had for so many centuries been borne. About that 
time, with two tall Cambridge friends, I was on an 
expedition which involved the passage along several 
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of the principal highways of central Japan. In the 
neighbourhood of the famous and ancient Naka- 
sendo, “‘ The highway in the mountains’’, we were 
struck by the apparent want of curiosity of the folk 
at work in the fields, and I sent a Japanese com- 
panion to find out if there were any particular 
reason for this. The report he brought back was 
as significant as it was amusing. ‘‘ When I told 
them that you were foreigners”’, he said, “ they 
replied that that was nonsense, for there are no 
such people as ‘foreigners’ in Japan’’. ‘‘ Who, 
\ then, do you suppose that they are’? “ Oh”’, was 
the answer, “‘they are merely Japanese from 
another part of the country, where men grow to a 
gigantic size’?! Twenty-five years later, in the 
great mountain mass I ventured to designate as the 
“Southern Japanese Alps’”’, a party of English 
mountaineers found themselves weather-bound at 
the little hut of an ancient wood-cutter high up 
above the wild and lonely valley of the Norokawa. 
Not only were they the only foreigners he had ever 
beheld in his eighty-two years of life, but conversa- 
tion led to his admission that he had never heard of 
such beings, neither, moreover, of the Christian 
religion or of the Great War, and never had he even 
set eyes upon a cart drawn by a horse. Yet this 
old man had lived all his life within less than forty 
miles, as the crow flies, of one of the most progressive 
inland towns in central Japan. This instance is, of 
course, an exceptional one, but one could multiply 
almost indefinitely others only a little less signifi- 
cant that have come within one’s own personal 
experience, during the last quarter of a century, 
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to illustrate the strange exaggeration for which 
Mr. Wells has made himself responsible. It is still 
the fact that, in spite of the many and varied 
changes that are taking place day by day in modern 
Japan, there are large numbers of people in different 
parts of the country whose habits of thought and of 
life make one at times wonder whether one is living 
in the twentieth or the tenth century ! It is yet pos- 
sible to take one’s stand on the summit of Fuji-san, 
at early dawn, hard by an up-to-date meteorological 
observatory, and then to turn round towards the 
east only to find oneself side by side with an old 
white-clad gyéja, an ascetic mountain pilgrim, who 
with shivering form and reverent obeisance bows 
his head and claps his hands to greet in adoration 
the red sun rising from the sea of clouds that veils 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the busy and progressive ‘‘ Treaty Ports” 
such sights are now seldom seen as I have actually 
witnessed them on the Kobe Bund, but many and 
strange are the startling contrasts that may be 
witnessed in innumerable nooks and corners, apart 
from the more public displays of quaint survivals 
and the long-lingering native festal occasions which, 
indeed, are so familiar to those who take their 
walks with an observant eye as scarcely to attract 
notice or to compel little more than a passing 
glance. No, neither in 1899 nor in 1925 does the 
Japan of reality correspond to the Japan of 
Mr. Wells’ imaginative description, and he might, 
perhaps, with some advantage reflect upon the 
widespread habit of countless Japanese workers 
whose first act, on returning home after the duties 
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of the day are done, is to throw aside the Western 
garments in which they have worked and to put 
on the more becoming and comfortable garb that 
is, after all, but a symbol of the fact that neither 
as individuals nor as a nation can it be said with 
truth of Japan that ‘“‘hers is a completely 
Westernized people ”’. 


rz 


CHAPTER II 


NATURE MOULDING NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


F it be true, as has been stated, that the character 

of a man may be estimated by his attitude 
towards nature, then the Japanese people should 
occupy a unique position among the nations of the 
world. 

No other race with which we are acquainted have 
the love of nature so strongly inborn and so wide- 
spread in them. It pervades their whole life, and 
colours the entire range of their religion, art, and 
poetry, as well as of their daily pursuits and their 
holiday recreations. 

“To gaze upon the clouds of autumn, a soaring 
exaltation in the soul; to feel the spring breezes 
stirring wild exultant thoughts ;—what is there in 
the possession of gold and gems to compare with 
delights like these? And then, to unroll the 
portfolio and spread the silk, and to transfer to it 
the glories of flood and fell, the green forest, the 
blowing winds, the white water of the rushing 
cascade, as, with the turn of the hand, a divine 
influence descends upon the scene... these are 
the joys of painting”. That delightful rhapsody 
was uttered by a Chinese artist nearly 1,500 years 

10 
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ago, at the precise moment when the tide of Chinese 
Buddhism was setting in towards Japan bearing 
with it all those varied elements of the new civiliza- 
tion that was entirely to transform the whole life 
of the younger race, and to usher in a period well 
styled Datkwa—‘‘ Great Reform’’. For with the 
entrance of Buddhism there came in its train not 
merely a new religion but also all the arts and 
sciences that went to the remaking of the Japanese 
people. Great as have been the changes wrought 
by Japan’s intercourse in modern times with the 
Western world, they cannot be compared with those 
which took place 1,300 years earlier, when her great 
neighbour was, so to speak, invited to take in hand 
the task of leading her clever and ambitious pupil 
from a state of semi-barbaric twilight into the dawn 
of the new civilization that had already been the 
heritage of the Middle Kingdom for a score of 
centuries. 

Amongst China’s priceless gifts was an intelligent 
affection for beauty in both Nature and in Art, and 
the sentiments of the ancient master just quoted 
have found a whole-hearted response among many 
generations of faithful pupils in the succeeding 
centuries. 

Before the introduction of Buddhism from China, 
in the middle of the sixth century A.D., such religion 
as the Japanese had was known as Shinto—‘‘ The 
Way of the Gods’’—though this could only be 
styled a religion in the meaning it had for the 
ancient Romans—a universal veneration of ances- 
tors; a worship of all the powers of nature, in 
which fear and awe were intermingled ; of the sun 
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and of the sea; of the daily food, and no less of the 
implements used in its preparation ; a worship that 
has personified countless mountain peaks, swift- 
rushing rivers, and lovely cascades. It has not 
been so much the remote or the grand which most 
inspires them, but the near, the quaint, the 
beautiful. The Japanese are rather the Raphaels 
of fishes, and insects, and flowers, or of the graceful 
swaying of the tall bamboo in the gentle breeze. 

Poetry, for the Japanese, is almost entirely an 
impressionist rendering of nature. The most 
popular subjects are such as flowers, or birds, the 
moon, and the falling leaves of autumn; the winter 
snow, and the mist upon the mountains; nature, 
indeed, in all its forms and under every aspect. 
Most Japanese poems (the common length of which 
is limited usually to thirty-one syllables) are merely 
exclamations—suggestions intended to appeal to the 
imagination of the reader, or an outline, the details 
of which his own nature-love will enable him to fill 
in with unerring touch. One such was written over 
a thousand years ago by some nameless poet in the 
following terms :— 


The moon on an autumn night makes visible the very 
number of the wild geese that fly across its face with 
interlacing wings. 


At the opening of each New Year the whole 
nation is invited to compete in writing odes on 
subjects set by Imperial direction, and of these 
from ten to twenty thousand are sent in, the topic 
prescribed being almost always on some object of 
natural beauty, such as “ Bamboos in the snow ”’, 
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“ Pine-trees reflected in the water’’, and so forth. 
By such themes as these we are reminded that the 
appeal of Nature to the Japanese heart is not only 
inborn but agelong. It is in one of the chief poems 
of the earliest and most famous anthology in their 
language—the Manydshu—published in the eighth 
century, that we find a declaration which embodies 
the first known reference to the ‘‘ matchless peak ”’: 


Of Yamato, the Land of Sunrise, 
It is the Peace-giver, it is the God, 
It is the Treasure. 


There is scarcely a single one of all the applied 
arts of Japan whose greatest masters have not 
found some of their highest inspiration in the 
fascination of its form, its colour, and its mysterious 
charm. The familiar cone figures in the delicate 
metal-work of the sword-mount of the Samurai or 
on the nobleman’s pipe-case. It adorns no less the 
cheapest of fans, the screen in the workman’s 
cottage, and the tiny towel that binds the peasant’s 
perspiring brow as he toils in the sweltering heat in 
the rice-field during the day, and which he uses at 
his inevitable nightly hot bath. The preacher 
introduces ‘‘ the honourable mountain ”’ into his dis- 
course, and by the itinerant story-teller tragedy and 
comedy alike are woven about its form. Not only 
does the dramatist or the novel-writer present it as 
the centre of his field of action, but the lady of high 
degree will often arrange the coiffure on her brow in 
such fashion as to suggest the outline of its graceful 
slopes. In spite of the terrors inspired by its fiery 
outbursts in bygone days, there is something wholly 
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friendly and sociable in the way it looks down, 
almost protectingly, on the daily toil and pleasures 
of literally millions in crowded city and on country- 
side alike. It was this friendliness of Fuji that 
appealed so strongly to the imagination of Hokusai, 
and furnished his nimble fancy with that astonishing 
variety of subjects rendered in the pages of his 
Hundred Aspects of Fuji. Another master has 
devoted nearly half a hundred of his best efforts to 
the delineation of the whiteness of the snow mantle 
it wears for more than half the year. 

A wonderful tribute is paid to the nation’s love of 
natural beauty by the way in which, month by 
month, the whole population turns out solely to 
enjoy the pleasure of gazing at the particular 
blossom then at the zenith of its loveliness. It is 
round these Hana-mi, ‘‘ Flower-viewing ’’, festivals 
that the really national holiday-makings of the 
Japanese really revolve. Earliest comes the plum- 
blossom, in February, giving place to the most 
admired of all these gifts of nature, the true national 
flower of Nippon, the cherry blossom, of which it is 
declared that ‘‘ As the warrior is king of men, so the 
cherry is first among flowers”. I once watched 
eight thousand troops embarking at Yokohama for 
an unknown destination in the Russo-Japanese War, 
not one of whom was without a tiny spray of the 
delicate petals in his cap. After the cherry, at the 
end of April or early in May, we have the gorgeous 
tree-peony, accompanied by the azalea, and by the 
wistaria, whose blossoms at times hang a length of 
six or seven feet over the cool waters of the carp- 
pond of some wayside inn. In early June whole 
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acres of irises can be seen displaying their glorious 
mosaic amid surrounding fields. In sultry August 
days the sacred lotus brings a refreshing touch of 
colour on the scene, and large gatherings may at 
times be found at early dawn by the side of some 
famous pond waiting for the moment when the 
sun’s first rays shall strike the delicate petals which 
thereupon burst open with the report of a pistol- 
shot. In November, chrysanthemums of every hue 
and form delight multitudes of all estates, and the 
famous gardens of well-known public men are 
thrown open for their orderly enjoyment. At this 
time whole hill-sides in many a wild torrent valley 
glow crimson and gold with a flaming mantle of 
maple leafage of every shade, 


Of Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves. 


The satisfying pleasures afforded by such scenes 
are shared by every class. The stately secluded 
villa of the old-time court noble, it is true, may 
have its carefully placed ‘“‘ Chamber of the Inspiring 
View ”’, from whence he can best enjoy the prospect 
at leisure and in peace, but no less, where possible, 
there will be found in the little backyard of the 
cottage of your coolie its own tiny landscape 
garden, the unceasing diversion of /Ats infrequent 
leisure hours. 

Such occasions as these are held to inculcate a 
spirit of self-forgetfulness, gentleness, and abandon- 
ment of care. 

Of all the poetic titles the Japanese have ever 
applied to their country, the most ancient is that of 
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Toyoashiwara-midzuho-no-kuni, ‘‘ The fertile reed- 
clad country rich in grain”’. It suggests that from 
the earliest times it is agriculture that has been both 
the occupation of the majority of the people and 
the most fruitful source of their livelihood. In 
spite of the rapid strides Japan has made in recent 
years in mining, manufactures, shipbuilding, and 
maritime expansion, the old adage still holds good, 
as it did a thousand years ago—N6 wa fiukoku no 
hongen nart, “ It is agriculture that forms the basis 
of the nation’s prosperity”’, and it was not for 
nothing that in the old feudal days the farmer 
ranked next to the Samurai in the social scale and 
above the trader and the artisan. At the present 
moment the rural population numbers more than 
sixty per cent of the whole, and it is they who 
supply the nation with most of its food and with the 
greater part of the raw material for its manufacture. 
A notable feature of Japanese agriculture is the 
tillage of small holdings, a work which absorbs the 
entire energies not only of the farmer himself but 
also of his whole family. Only about one-sixth of 
the whole area of the country is cultivable, and even 
this is not naturally very fertile. It is only com- 
pelled to yield its utmost by a minute and careful 
system of subsoil working, manuring, terracing, and 
irrigation, and these operations are carried out with 
a thoroughness and a neatness that almost suggest 
gardening rather than farming. Nearly all the 
work is done by hand, hoe, and spade, helped out at 
times by the ox or the horse, and the results are all 
the more remarkable on account of the primitive 
character of the means employed. Their plough, 
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for instance, is that of the Egyptians in the days of 
Tutankhamen ! 

The Japanese farmer has always an incessant 
vigil to keep and a hard unending struggle to wage 
against those powers of nature that affect him to a 
greater extent and in more bewildering variety than 
falls to the lot of any other of his kind. From 
impetuous rivers, seasonally swollen by torrential 
rains, there is constant danger of floods, nor does 
he ever know when the next earthquake may not 
ruin his home; from some smoking volcano, ashes 
and lava may pour forth at any moment, spreading 
destruction and ruin over his beautifully tilled 
fields on every side. These vast forces are, to the 
peasant, not merely untamable but also unintelli- 
gible. For long centuries he has been habituated 
not merely to incessant toil but also to beholding 
its precious fruits obliterated almost in a moment 
of time before his very eyes. Surrounded, hemmed 
in, as he is, by these mighty mysterious powers, he 
is essentially religious, though he is shy about 
talking of his religion to the stranger. And just as 
we find that the Japanese sailor, in facing the perils 
and hardships of the sea around his foggy storm- 
beaten coasts, has developed astonishing resource- 
fulness and courage, so the farmer in his task of 
wresting its treasures from a turbulent land, has 
acquired a like endowment. 

- Nothing, I think, should more compel our admi- 
Tation and win our respect, after the constantly 
recurring visitations of floods, typhoons, earth- 
quakes, and fires, than the spectacle of an uncom- 
plaining people, almost without bitterness or 
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resentment, bending every ounce of energy to the 
task of repairing the ravages of nature and restoring 
to the land its former fruitfulness. 

And yet it is in this same struggle to subdue the 
surface of the land to the service of man that many 
of the finest and most solid characteristics of the 
bulk of the Japanese people have been developed— 
their boundless patience and perseverance; their 
intelligence, ingenuity, and self-control ; their tough 
constitutions and their temperate habits. 

The sturdiest of the fighting men in the Japanese 
Army are drawn from the peasant classes, hardy, 
stolid, and entirely unafflicted with nerves. Most 
of them come from the hill-country, where their 
daily surroundings and occupations have left a 
permanent impress on their habits and character. 
During the Russo-Japanese War it was remarked 
by foreign military attachés that in Manchuria, in 
districts where long marches had to be made over 
routes leading along precipitous goat-tracks, or over 
pathless gullies and crags—each man having to find 
his own way and to rejoin his company on the other 
side—it was the native mountaineering habitudes of 
the lower ranks that led them to take the least 
inaccessible line of country. In mountain warfare 
these hill-men were held to display, as compared 
with other infantry, some of the attributes and 
much of the mobility of cavalry. 

There is something in the open and communistic 
character of the daily life and toil of these people, a 
result of their close and unremitting contact with 
nature and its operations, that seems to render them 
all the more natural and considerate, and that 
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promotes resourcefulness and readiness to help one 
another. Here you find human nature most un- 
sophisticated and unspoilt, and adorned with an 
inborn simplicity and a native courtesy which still 
justify, in its truest sense, the old title Kunsht no 
Koku, “ The country of Gentlemen ’’. 

It is the peculiar features of their natural environ- 
ment, then, that have helped to make the majority 
of the Japanese thrifty and satisfied with simplicity 
in their daily habits. Fresh air and sunlight are 
among their most urgent needs. Since, therefore, 
there is an abundance and variety of wood of almost 
every kind, the universal use of which has tended to 
produce one of the cleverest nations of carpenters 
in the world, the wooden Japanese house is easy to 
construct and speedy of erection, for there are no 
foundations as we understand them, and one of its 
chief features is openness to sunshine and fresh air. 
Moreover, the liability to damage or destruction by 
fire and flood, tempest, tidal wave, or volcanic 
eruption and earthquake, has convinced him of the 
expediency of building in the cheapest and most 
readily workable material when the problem of 
reconstruction has to be dealt with. He realizes 
also the advantages of restriction of furniture to 
simplicity of form and portability. This, combined 
with his love of beauty in his immediate surround- 
ings, has led him to cultivate the art of making 
beautiful the articles of common domestic use. 
Few such things are made as ornaments per se, for 
they are mostly works of art in themselves. Indeed, 
I have seen, in the place of honour on a costly 
cabinet in a splendid London drawing-room, a 
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farthing sake bottle. We should probably view 
with some amusement and surprise the corre- 
sponding spectacle of a common beer-bottle in the 
toko no ma, itself the place of honour in the chief 
guest-room of the mansion of a well-to-do Japanese. 

As we turn to some other aspects of Nature in 
their influence on the tastes and character of the 
Japanese, we cannot afford to leave out the refined 
delights of one of the most esthetic of all—Tsuki-m1, 
““Moon-viewing’”’. Some of its peculiar features 
may serve to throw a little light upon the whimsical 
contradictoriness so often characteristic of the 
Japanese pursuit of the pleasures of life. Although 
the ancient cult of Shinto virtually represents them 
as a nation of Sun-worshippers, and the Imperial 
House, according to the primeval myth, as 
descended from the Sun-goddess Amaterasu, “‘ The 
Heavenly Shiner ’’, it is on the fascination exercised 
by the moon (which oddly enough belongs to her 
turbulent and unruly brother Susa-no-6) that 
popular fancy most delights to dwell. To such folk 
it is by no means a matter of “ all moonshine ”’, for 
the agelong sentiments of poet and story-teller 
have been summed up once for all by one of the 
most famous of their number in the declaration that 
“all human griefs can be assuaged by gazing at the 
moon”. The most favourite of the three thus 
celebrated is that which we should call the 
‘“ Harvest Moon ’”’, which draws them by their tens 
of thousands, of both sexes and of all ages and 
classes, to the seashore, the hill-side, or to the margin 
of the still pools that lie among the granite boulders 
of some broad river bed whose current during the 
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torrid heat of summer has now become attenuated 
to half its normal volume. Here half the night will 
be spent in quiet contemplation of the orb itself or 
of its reflected charms. Frequently these delights 
are shared by family parties whose homes have 
been decorated with offerings to the ‘‘ Moon-God ”’, 
in the form of a special kind of round flat dumpling 
made of pounded rice and popularly known as 
Tsuki-mi-dango, ‘‘ Moon-viewing dumpling ”’ 


CHAPTER III 
SCENES ON THE COUNTRY-SIDE 


NE of the most significant and striking features 

of the rural life of Japan is the all-important 
part played in it by the women. Whether it is the 
planting, transplanting, or harvesting of the rice 
that is on hand, they are always to the fore: they 
feed the silkworm, and conduct most of the delicate 
and important operations connected with it. No 
labour, however strenuous, comes amiss to them, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that these useful 
and inexpensive helpers enjoy far more freedom and 
consideration than usually fall to the lot of their 
sisters in the homes of the more conservative 
‘upper classes’. The wife of the farmer shares 
not only the labours of her husband but also his 
counsels, and it is often she who keeps the purse 
and really rules the house. A significant result of 
all this is found in the fact that divorce is far less 
common in rural than in urban Japan. What 
would be the loss to the silk industry were it not for 
the woman’s share in it one can scarcely conceive. 
Nearly two million families, representing perhaps 
eight million people, are engaged in the task of 
rearing the O ko sama, ‘The honourable little 
gentleman”’, as this precious worm is styled! 
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Their homes are found mainly in, the mountain 
districts of central Japan, and are better and bigger 
than those of the average peasantry. They consist 
usually of two stories, and are provided with the 
peculiar chimneys called for by the heating arrange- 
ments needed for the worm’s well-being. No toil is 
so exacting as that which he involves. In childhood 
he has to be fed seven or eight times a day, and in 
sultry August his nurses only get some three or four 
hours’ rest in the whole twenty-four. The night- 
long noise of the nibbling of the countless myriads in 
some farmer’s homestead is as the scratching of ten 
thousand pens ina great University examination hall. 

It is believed that any harsh, noisy, ill-mannered 
behaviour in his presence at this period will seriously 
affect the quality of the silk he is to produce. We 
can realize, therefore, what an important disciplinary 
influence he must exert on the character of those 
over whom he holds such despotic sway! An 
interesting question of entomological psychology 
seems here to be suggested. 

At the old feudal town of Ueda, in the province of 
Shinshu, on the outskirts of the foothills of the 
Northern Japanese Alps, I often used to see the 
remarkable College of Sericulture, where the most 
up-to-date methods are in vogue. The students 
keep themselves fit for their exacting work by a 
rigorous course of fencing, wrestling, and, especially, 
of weekly mountain climbs. The Principal of the 
College quoted to a friend of mine,' as Ais motto 
in this respect, the dictum of President Roosevelt 
—“Sweat and be Saved”. This enterprising 
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reformer had a colleague who discovered a profitable 
method of utilizing the pupae of defunct silkworms 
in place of relegating them to the usual manure 
heap. He manufactured them into what he styled 
“ beef-tea’’! This he was able to produce at one- 
fifteenth of the cost of the ‘‘ foreign style ”’ article. 
His chief, after experimenting with it for a fortnight, 
declared he had never felt so perky in all his life. 
There can be, I feel sure, no clearer proof of the 
hold of nature on the imagination of man than the 
popular festivals which are the outcome of his views 
on those of her operations which most intimately 
affect his welfare, and most unremittingly exact his 
tou. In Japan we find that all the most ancient 
and widely observed are those of the peasant folk. 
They are celebrated with a zest and whole-hearted- 
ness that afford a standing witness to the paramount 
importance of agriculture in the life of the nation, 
The situation and the climate of a large part of 
the central and southern provinces of Japan are 
particularly favourable to the all-important industry 
of sericulture, and with the mild climatic conditions 
and the abundance of cheap labour afforded by one 
of the most intelligent and industrious of all the 
world’s peasantry, it is not surprising that more 
than half of the world’s silk is produced in Japan, 
which country exports about seventy per cent of 
its total output of the raw article. Of all the goods 
which she sends to other lands this is the most 
important. The value of the share taken by the 
United States, alone, amounts, it is stated, to no 
less than {£60,000,000, a fact which is by some 
writers held to make for peace between the two 
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countries, for should the American market be cut 
off the result would be a financial panic of the most 
serious character and widespread suffering would 
come in its train. In the notable and extra- 
ordinarily interesting report drawn up at the end 
of 1923 by Sir Edward Crowe, lately Commercial 
Counsellor to H.B.M. Embassy in Tokyo, he remarks 
that ‘‘It is evident that Japan’s prosperity is to a 
great extent contingent on the American demand 
for raw silk, but the silk industry in America has 
grown to such vast dimensions, and is so entirely 
dependent on Japan as a source of supply, that 
nothing short of a world calamity is likely to disturb 
this trade, which has continued to grow year by 
year. . . . Japan’s own prosperity of late years has 
been very largely based on the enormous trade done 
in raw silk. On the other hand, the question of 
artificial silk constitutes a very real danger to 
Japan. Its consumption in America is growing by 
leaps and bounds and its quality and strength have 
much improved. The high price to which raw silk 
has been forced naturally encourages competition 
by enabling manufacturers of the artificial sub- 
stitute to carry out a large number of costly 
experiments.” 

Among the many incidental witnesses to the 
regard in which the precious worm is held—and let 
us not forget his formal distinction as O ko sama, 
“ The honourable little gentleman ’’—is a charming 
little bit of ritual at a time when the ordinary and 
_all-engrossing operations concerning him are yet a 
long way off. It usually takes place in winter-time, 
on whichever day in January happens to coincide 
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with what is known as Hatsu-u (‘‘ The first day of 
the Hare’’), the old-time Calendar period named 
after the fourth sign of the zodiac, U, being the 
abbreviation for Usagi, ‘‘ Hare’’. On this occasion 
a kind of Christmas-tree is set up in the farmer’s 
house in honour of the little friend, decorated with 
cakes of rice-flour gaily coloured. The mayu-tama 
is believed to act as a reminder to the silkworm 
tribe in general that its preciousness is never for- 
gotten and an assurance of the pleasure derived 
from the bounties conferred by him upon those 
whose chief concern he is. 

One of the earliest festivals in the year is that of 
Inari-sama, the ‘‘ Goddess of Food ’’, on behalf of a 
fruitful rice harvest. She is sometimes spoken of as 
the ‘“‘ Fox Goddess,” and as such is commonly 


identified with her servant the fox. In view of the © 


immense importance of that harvest to the country, 
it is not unnatural that this divinity should be held 
in the highest honour. Papers stamped with the 
picture of a fox are found over cottage doors 
throughout the land, as charms of exceptional 
potency. This animal is credited with powers of 
bewitchment, and belief in Kitsune-tsuki, ‘‘ Fox 
possession ’’, is widespread and real. 

In connexion with the silk industry, the chief 
celebration is that of the ‘‘ God of Hailstones’”’, 
when in May the farmer resorts to the village shrine 
to petition protection of his precious mulberry-trees 
from the dreaded scourge. These trees are believed 
to be always immune from lightning, and a man 
caught unprotected in the open in a thunderstorm 
has only to call out “ Kuwabara’, i.e. “I am in a 
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mulberry grove ’’, to ensure the prophylactic benefits 
of the tree invoked. 

The rice harvest has twin festivals of its own, in 
mid-October and late November respectively. At 
the one the “ first-fruits’’ are offered at the village 
shrines, and at the other the Emperor formally 
tastes the first new rice that has just been presented 
at the most sacred of all the altars of the land, those 
of the Imperial Ancestors at Ise. One of the most 
highly popular festivals with the peasantry at large, 
however, is that of Ebisu, the God of hard work 
and of wealth. It is kept with twofold energy, not 
only because everybody wants to be rich, but 
because it is very naturally felt that the being who 
can bestow prosperity should be courted with 
every token of rejoicing. At this celebration, in 
the province of Kishu, in central Japan, when the 
procession, bearing the usual offerings, approaches 
the village shrine, the Son-ché, or ‘“‘ Head-man’”’, 
who acts as a sort of Master of Ceremonies, calls out 
in a loud voice “‘ According to our annual custom, 
let us all now laugh’! To this exhortation a 
hearty response is given. The explanation is this— 
Ebisu is the only one of the eight million Shinto 
divinities who has not repaired to the great Shinto 
shrine at Idzumo, on the usual annual holiday. 
The reason for this is that, as he is deaf, he never hears 
theinvitation, Consequently his worshippers seek to 
cheer him up in his loneliness by their own infectious 
Merriment. It appears to them natural that such an 
act must be pleasing to the object of their devotions— 
“Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving 
and show ourselves glad in Him with psalms ”’. 
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It is almost impossible to gain any clear and just 
conception of the conditions of life in rural Japan 
and their influence on the character and habits of 
its population until we realize the all-importance of 
the rice crop to the nation at large. It is no mere 
figure of speech that declares the agricultural 
pursuits of rural Japan to form the real basis on 
which the whole social fabric rests. We shall not 
be far outside the truth when we put down the 
number of those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
at something over sixty per cent. Although the 
climate of the northern part of Japan is not suited 
_for the cultivation of rice, nevertheless nearly 
two-thirds of the whole of the arable land of the 
country is devoted to its production, and it is stated 
that no fewer than four thousand varieties of this 
precious cereal are found in the country. As we 
have seen, it is the important operations connected 
with its sowing, planting, and ingathering that 
form the chief occasions of popular solicitude and 
rejoicing among the dwellers of the country-side. 
Until, at the Restoration in 1868, the Daimy6, the 
former feudal lords, retired into private life, their 
incomes were paid in rice, and even at the present 
day the peasants themselves often pay their rent in 
the same commodity. When one has wandered 
away from the beaten tracks and _ listened 
observantly to the scraps of chance conversation 
passing between fellow wayfarers in the summer 
months, and heard how much of it relates to the 
state of the crops and the prices ahead, one is in a 
far better position to appreciate what this price- 
less grain really means, in spite of the growth of 
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industrialism, to the people of ‘‘ The fertile reed-clad 
country rich in grain’’. The sudden emergence 
of Japan from the hermit-like seclusion of former 
days into the rush and the turmoil of busy 
intercourse and competition with the Western 
world has tended to blind the eyes of most 
passing observers to that which really forms the 
basis of its national prosperity. It is only in 
rural Japan that we gain an insight into the most 
characteristic features of the life of the people, and 
the real strength of national organization. The 
most attractive aspects of the national character 
cannot fully be appreciated until one passes from 
the Westernized ways of the great cities and of the 
beaten tracks to the country-side with the fields and 
farms of one of the most intelligent, diligent, and 
friendly peasantry in the world. 

One of the most striking and arresting features of 
these rural scenes is the extraordinary and minute 
care with which the hills, rising abruptly, as most 
of them do, from the alluvial plains and the seashore, 
are terraced from base to summit wherever a single 
grain of rice or other cereal can be made to grow. 
The resultant landscape resembles nothing so much 
as a gigantic chess-board, decked out in gold, 
yellows, and greens of every shade. A story was 
told me by a Japanese friend, to illustrate the 
diligence so characteristic of these tireless toilers, 
which related how one farmer terraced Ars little 
hill-side into no fewer than eleven tiers. At last, 
overjoyed at the success of his labours, he sat down 
on the tiny summit to survey in satisfaction the 
prospect at his feet. To his dismay he was able to 
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count but ten of the terraces upon which his labour 
had been bestowed. The eleventh was there, it is 
true, but invisible, for he was sitting upon it | 

Of all months in the year, perhaps it is May that 
combines more numerous and varied attractions 
than any of the other eleven, with its sky of dazzling 
brilliancy, an unparalleled wealth of flowers of 
every hue, nearly all to be viewed and enjoyed by 
the crowded populations of towns and cities, and, 
at the same time, presenting to us the country-side 
under its busiest, brightest, and most varied aspects. 
What makes the scene so much the more attractive 
is the fact that in all its widespread activities 
nearly all the peasant folk, young as well as old, 
are called upon to play their part. Barley, wheat, 
and especially millet, are ripening fast, and the 
“ honourable tea ’’ is now ready to be picked in the 
famous plantations of Uji, near Kyoto, and a 
thousand others of lesser fame. It is the cereals 
mentioned that form the real staple food of most 
rural districts, particularly in the northern parts 
of the main island. Though all who can live on 
rice, many of the peasants of the remoter regions 
can only afford to do so on high days and holidays 
or at times of sickness. I was told by a friend of an 
old lady whom he once heard to remark of a 
neighbour lying ill in their village home, with an 
ominous shake of the head: ‘“‘ What! Do you 
mean to say it has come to giving her rice? ”’: in 
other words, ‘‘ Then the poor thing must be in a bad 
way, if she is as ill as all that!” 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
Japan’s phenomenal progress in modern times is 
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most due to its geographical position and sur- 
roundings or to the character of the people them- 
selves who have been able to supply the energy, 
foresight, and determination necessary to take 
advantage of those natural advantages. Certainly 
they interact upon one another to such a degree 
that each in turn appears to be the dominant factor 
in the case. The geographical situation of Japan is 
in the highest degree a favourable one for its com- 
mercial activities, since its position, in the same 
latitude as the United States and Mexico, brings it 
closer to nearly half of the population of the world 
than any other industrial people. The invigorating 
qualities of much of the climate, with ample warmth 
and rainfall for producing a rich variety of vegeta- 
tion, together with abundant resources in the way 
of coal and water power, and, even at the present 
day, a supply of relatively cheap labour, are 
considerations that make for success. Notwith- 
standing all these endowments, however, very 
serious drawbacks face them in the excessively 
mountainous character of their islands, which 
leaves only a small proportion of its surface capable 
of cultivation, and in the lack of iron. The over- 
population of which we hear so much to-day, and 
the policy of recently over-Imperialistic Govern- 
ments with territorial ambitions in China and 
Manchuria, are apt to cause some misgivings in a 
good many Western lands. 

The greatest foes Japan has to fear have been 
not without reason declared to be impaired fertility 
and floods. It is a known fact that a certain 
former member of the Imperial Diet devoted himself 
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with such earnestness and energy to the cause of 
the many farmers who had been practically ruined 
by the results of cutting down the forests and 
poisoning the waters of their district by the opera- 
tions of a copper-mining company, that at his 
death his ashes were divided and preserved in four 
different shrines gratefully erected to his memory 
in separate spots. Elsewhere may be seen a 
monument erected to a farmer who had planted 
trees and improved the irrigation of the country-side 
for the benefit of his neighbours. Yet the spread of 
education among the peasantry has begun to bring 
its own nemesis. Now, no less than eighty per cent 
are able to read the newspapers, and with the growth 
of the population “‘on the land”’ there is seen a 
corresponding decrease in the area available to 
supply rice and barley for every new mouth, with the 
result that many of these new mouths are voicing 
the inevitable discontent. Often the remotest 
hamlets find themselves influenced by the oncoming 
wave of democracy, and while there are to be seen 
many cases of generosity on the part of wise and 
generous landlords, who have made their tenants’ 
sufferings their own, there are, unfortunately, still 
more cases of grasping and heartless indifference. 
The result is found in the rapid growth of tenant- 
farmers’ unions, of which no less than five hundred 
are now in existence. 

Interesting and attractive as are many of the 
characteristic features of much of the life of the 
Japanese country-side, the picture is one that has 
its shadows, and the conditions are in some respects 
such as threaten dissatisfaction and disturbance of 
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a far-reaching character. The labour uprisings 
due to the exploitation of workers in mines 
and factories have their counterpart among 
the troubles of the tenant-farmers which bid 
fair to bring about no less revolutionary results. 
As we have seen, upwards of sixty or more per 
cent of the population of Japan are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and of this number some 
seventy per cent are tenant farmers, each tilling an 
average of an acre and a half. In other words, 
nearly half the total population are not owners of the 
land but dependent tenants exposed to all the 
uncertainties of drought and flood and storm from 
year to year. For centuries the peasants have 
borne patiently their hard lot, only occasionally 
breaking out against particularly harsh masters and 
then going back once more to the old treadmill toil. 
Almost every year the average destruction due to 
floods, typhoon, and so-called “tidal waves _ 
represents a loss of six hundred human lives and 
some {2,500,000 sterling, in spite of the fact that 
the State and Prefectural Authorities annually 
spend over {1,000,000 on riparian improvements and 
river control. The ultimate outcome no one can 
prophesy, but it is recognized by sympathetic and 
competent observers that there is here portended a 
radical re-adjustment of some of the very founda- 
tions of Japanese life. | 

As the closing words of this chapter were being 
written a curious and not, perhaps, unsuggestive 
note reached the writer a propos of the influence, if 
not of Nature on character, at least of physical 
surroundings on physiological characteristics. A 
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Japanese physiologist speaking of the life of his 
fellow-countrymen on the Pacific slope of the 
United States, observes that the ordinary lad of 
twelve years of age who has been born and brought 
up in California is on the average an inch taller and 
a pound and a half heavier than his “ opposite 
number”’ bred in his own country. American 
dentists have stated these children tend to have 
smaller lips and more even teeth, because after 
their first year they are fed on the bottle and not 
by the mother as is the practically universal custom 
in Japan for a far longer period. Spending more 
time in the open, drier air of California, the texture 
of the skin undergoes a certain change ; the eyeballs 
sink back more deeply into their sockets, and the 
eyelashes come to resemble more those of the 
ordinary, home-born American of that region. 
Moreover, it is interesting to remember that much 
of the impassivity of countenance and apparent 
lack of expression of the average Japanese who 
spends most of his earlier years abroad in Europe or 
the United States seems likely, to a large extent, 
gradually to disappear, particularly when he has 
had freer and more constant intercourse with the 
peoples of those lands. The fact is that the code 
of etiquette which is mainly responsible for repres- 
sion of the emotions of pain, bodily and mental, is 
to that extent also responsible for a certain fixity, 
or lack of mobility of countenance that is apt to be 
misunderstood. I remember hearing from a friend 
who was an English teacher in a Tokyo school that, 
on calling to ascertain the reason of the several 
days’ absence of one of his pupils, the mother of 
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_ the lad burst out laughing with the reply, ‘‘ Oh, he 
died two days ago’’. The laugh was the endeavour 
to conceal a broken heart, lest undue manifestation 
of grief should have, on the one hand, betrayed 
weakness of spirit, and also, on the other, have caused 
discomfort and embarrassment to her visitor. On 
relating the incident to a Japanese friend, the 
headmaster of an important girls’ school in central 
Japan, himself a very sincere Christian of long 
experience and of proved character, he remarked: 
“You see, Mr. Weston, that we Japanese have for 
so long been accustomed for politeness’ sake to 
repress our emotions, that our features seem 
gradually to lose, to a large extent, the power to 
express them naturally ’’. 


CHAPTER IV 


SEA, SPRINGS, AND SOME MOUNTAIN 
SUPERSTITIONS 


HE deeply indented coast-line of Japan 

shows a ratio of one mile of coast to nine 
square miles of land; that of the British Isles is 
about one mile of coast to thirteen square miles 
of land. The Japanese shores abound in fish of 
every kind, and the fishermen of the north work 
one of the richest deep-sea fisheries of the world 
and provide the nation with one of its most valued 
supplies of food. It is from these men, inured to 
hardship and peril from an early age, that the 
Japanese Navy derives its finest material for its 
personnel, particularly for the submarine service. 
The rigours and harsh confinement of this appear 
to affect their nerves less than the same ratings 
in any other navy. It is probable that, other 
things being equal, a Japanese submarine crew 
could remain at sea nearly thirty per cent longer 
than any possible rivals. 

Great, however, as are the advantages conferred 
on the seamen of Japan by their native endow- 
ments of nerve and the capacity for endurance of 
hardship, they have physical limitations which in 
certain other respects render them inferior to the 
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personnel of the British Navy. A recent article 
in The Times (May 1925), reviewing the present 
standards of the Japanese Navy, pointed out that 
the Japanese are often compelled to sacrifice some- 
what of the weight of a secondary broadside solely 
on account of the physique of the sailor, for it has 
been found that when it comes to handling shells, 
a 5.5-in., for example, is to the Japanese sailor 
the equivalent of a 6-in. shell to the British. 
The difference is the difference between the phy- 
sical energy expended in lifting weights of 80 Ib. 
and 100 Ib. respectively. There can be no question 
that the Japanese officers and ratings are efficient, 
but they are probably below our own standard of 
naval efficiency. Their inferior physique makes it 
impossible to carry out “loader drill” with the 
same dash and efficiency which may be seen any 
day on a British ship of war. But besides, and 
behind, this there are those curious national 
characteristics, familiar to a close personal and 
first-hand study of the question, of a certain sort 
of reluctance to assume command and a disinclina- 
tion to find fault with subordinates, which are in 
themselves qualities hardly likely to inspire dis- 
cipline or to stimulate swift and concerted action 
in a ship’s company. But, on the other hand, the 
Japanese sailor shows a whole-hearted willingness 
to work and an intensely patriotic spirit which in 
themselves go far to make up for any slackness in 
other directions. 

The untidiness so often observed by Western 
travellers in Japan in surroundings adopted from 
the West, such as ‘‘ foreign style” houses, railway 
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carriages, waiting-rooms, and so forth, is in a 
measure to be seen in the Japanese Navy itself 
also, for although the vessels are usually kept 
reasonably clean, still the allowance of cleaning 
materials and paint considered necessary is far 
below that employed in the British Navy, and 
apparently the Japanese sailor is not expected to 
aim at the standard of smartness and cleanliness 
that has made British ships famous the world 
over; nor is the Japanese bluejacket so careful 
about his general turn-out and personal appearance. 
Probably the psychological value of individual 
smartness is less appreciated in the case of the 
latter. 

The article quoted concludes with the sug- 
gestive comment that “In gunnery control the 
Japanese, for want of external assistance, have 
come to a virtual standstill and are fast losing 
ground. They can know little about long-distance 
firing and indirect firing. As for aerial co-opera- 
tion, their communication between aeroplanes and 
ships is, at present, believed to be so poor that it 
is doubtful whether they could efficiently utilize 
aerial fleet reconnoitring and spotting at all.” 

A severe test of the nerve and the endurance 
already referred to in the case of the fisher-folk 
of the coasts of northern Japan is imposed by the 
dreadful incursions of the so-called ‘tidal waves” 
which I have known to take toll of no fewer than 
27,000 lives at a single onslaught. They sweep in 
unheralded, but leave behind them a terrible tale 
of destruction. I have seen fishing-boats left by 
the receding waters high and dry in the tops of 
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tall pine-trees on the devastated shore. In one 
case a man, walking on the sands, sought safety 
from the threatening wave by scrambling into one 
of a long line of boats that barred his way. This 
was swept forward and finally left resting on the 
roof of a solidly built dwelling farther inland, its 
startled occupant still unharmed ! 

On another occasion, an old farmer, high up on 
a terraced hill-side, during the harvesting of his 
precious rice-crop, chanced to look out seawards, 
when a long dark line, sweeping in from the 
horizon, told of the threatening “tidal” wave. 
There was not time to descend to warn and to 
bring up the villagers from below, but he adopted a 
surer way, for in a swift moment he had fired the 
sheaves already gathered and the resulting columns 
of thick and dusky smoke attracted all eyes and 
brought every soul to the spot. Their homes, a 
few minutes later, no longer existed, but their 
own safety, purchased at so great a sacrifice, later 
found a fitting memorial in the erection of a shrine 
in honour of the old Head-man, who enjoyed the 
unique distinction of being worshipped, during 
his own actual lifetime, as their special tutelary 
divinity ! 

The abundance and variety of the hot mineral 
springs form a most important feature in the 
social life of the cleanest nation in the world. 
Their enjoyment is the common possession, and 
alike the passion, of all classes, over the whole 
country, and has been dear and familiar to them 
since before the dawn of their history. Most of 
them are found at the foot or on the flanks of 
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great volcanoes, with whose hidden fires they claim 
kinship, from sub-arctic Hokkaido in the north to 
semi-tropical Satsuma in the south. 

In the Kojiki, ‘“‘ Records of Ancient Matters,”’ 
the earliest extant literature in the language 
(published in A.D. 712), we see the Emperor 
Kimmei sent by his medical advisers to the onsen 
(‘‘ hot spring ’’) of Arima (some eight miles distant 
from the great modern seaport of Kobe), before 
the end of the sixth century. Its healing virtues 
are witnessed by one of the oldest proverbs of 
Japan: ‘‘ When you are ill, go either to the doctor 
or to the onsen of Arima; but if you are love-sick 
neither the doctor nor even the spring can cure 
you.” 

In some sequestered valley the bath may be 
merely a hole scooped out of the warm earth 
adjacent to the source. Occasionally the spring 
forces its way through rocks rising in mid-stream, 
or high above the torrent bank. Some I have 
visited where a man will spend practically a whole 
month at a time in water just below blood heat, 
guarding himself from midnight disaster by placing 
a boulder from the neighbouring stream upon his 
knees before he goes to ‘‘ bed” as a precaution 
against ‘“‘turning turtle’’ and drowning in his 
sleep. This spring has been in the hands of the 
family of the present owner for over 300 years. 
In yet another the bathers are only able to endure 
the ordeal—which is repeated five times a day— 
for a space of three minutes at a time. The 
temperature is nearly 130°, and the water is only 
entered when courage has been screwed up to an 
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effective pitch by the blasts of a trumpet or the 
beating of a drum. The bathers parboil in com- 
panies of fifty for mutual encouragement. What- 
ever else may be alleged as to a certain fancied 
strain of fickleness in the Japanese character, 
perhaps partly due to the violent and varied 
changes in the natural phenomena influencing 
them at every turn of life, it is quite certain that 
their national love for getting into hot water has 
never grown cold. 

But it is the mountains of Japan that form its 
most striking feature and that have exercised the 
most marked influence on the character of its 
people. They occupy more than three-quarters of 
the total area of the country and form the chief 
feature of nearly every view. Nowhere do we 
find that intense love of freedom and independence 
always associated with mountain peoples so strongly 
marked as among the Japanese, for to those 
characteristics we have to add an intensely national- 
istic spirit, inborn in an island people on whose 
shores no foot of a conquering invader has ever 
trod since it became a nation. 

Each separate clan, under its own Daimyé, 
dwelt in its own province, in many instances almost 
entirely cut off from its neighbours by high 
mountain barriers which not only made intercom- 
munication difficult, but bred a strong disinclina- 
tion for centralized government. It was in the 
seclusion of such inaccessible forest-clad hills and 
wild torrent-valleys that the internecine strife of 
feudal times persisted during centuries of intrigue 
and bloodshed, and left their mark in the warlike 
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character of a really peace-loving people. For it 
has been the hard conditions of life in these regions 
that have bred habits of frugality, endurance, and 
self-reliance to an extraordinary degree. These 
features are seen in their extreme degree in the 
case of those inhabiting Satsuma, the southern- 
most province of Japan proper. Both in remoteness 
and inaccessibility of geographical position, and 
also in character, they much resemble Sparta with 
its Lacedemonians. Hemmed in on north and 
east by mountains and on south and west by sea, 
they are not only found somewhat stern, dour, 
unliterary, and harsh to strangers, but exhibit an 
extraordinary degree of exclusiveness and indivi- 
duality of character. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, they have furnished Japan’s 
modern Navy with its most famous leaders. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth century they held 
out against the unification of the country under 
Hideyoshi and, 300 years later, resisted the reforms 
that marked the disappearance of the feudal 
system, when all the other clans had accepted the 
inevitable. 


From the earliest times we see the Japanese 
people eager to seize upon any striking peak and 
to connect it with a legend or a shrine, just as 
did the old Greeks whom, in these respects, they 
so much resemble. Nearly every mountain summit 
has its own guardian divinity, worshipped at some 
appropriate spot, and woe betide the careless or 
the contemptuous intruder on sacred precincts at 
unpropitious seasons or in unhallowed ways! I 
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speak feelingly. Three summers running was I 
“warned off’’ one of the most splendid peaks in 
the innermost province of the Empire, wild and 
secluded Hida, because the genius loci would 
resent the intruding foot of a foreigner in his for- 
bidden solitudes. Once, on a neighbouring peak, I 
was attacked by embodied spirits in the form of 
wasps for having, as I was told, defiled the sacred 
mountain with the same alien hoof. Yet again, 
I was thrice chased away by typhoons from 
the top of Fuji, because my wife had ventured 
(of course unknown to me) to commit the un- 
pardonable sacrilege of removing a fragment of 
its loftiest point. And, finally, on the same sacred 
height, I became the object of the ultimate 
vengeance of the Goddess because I had ventured 
to climb the snow-clad crest at a season of the 
year when it had not yet been declared open for 
the reception of visitors to the sacred summit- 
shrine. The Yama-birvaki, or ceremonial ‘‘ Moun- 
tain-opening ’’, is regulated by the priests of the 
chief shrine of the Goddess, Fuji Sengen, at Omiya, 
the Omote-gucht or ‘‘ Front Entrance” of the 
mountain. Until they have ascertained the pleasure 
. of the divinity, or, perhaps, to put it more pro- 
saically, have decided that the weather conditions 
and the state of the mountain tracks by which 
the ascent is usually made are reasonably satis- 
factory, that divinity is not held to be formally 
“at home ’”’ to receive visitors. Owing to the fact 
that I was kept weather-bound high up near the 
lower limit of the snow for several days and also 
did not subsequently, after a successful ascent, 
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return to my kindly solicitous friends at Omiya, I 
was wholly given up for lost. On this occasion, 
local popular opinion was divided as to whether I 
had met my natural fate by perishing miserably of 
starvation, or had been more mercifully and swiftly 
overwhelmed by an avalanche. A further element 
of uncertainty was introduced into the tragedy by 
reason of doubts as to my nationality ; but in the 
Japanese newspapers which told of the disaster 
I read that ‘‘it is surmised that he is British, for 
the reason that the people of that nation like to do 
what is disagreeable to them and glory in their 
vigour |!” 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that, after all, 
if one is to understand the soul of an undeveloped 
people, one should acquaint oneself not with the 
religion it nominally professes, but with the so-called 
“superstitions”’ it really in its heart of hearts 
spontaneously believes. 


CHAPTER V 


JAPAN’S DEBT TO CHINA 


ANY and various are the advantages con- 

ferred upon the inhabitants of an island home 
by the very fact of their dwelling therein. As a 
tule, the climate they enjoy is milder and, in many 
respects, better than that which falls to the lot of 
those whose home is situated on the neighbouring 
continental lands in the same latitudes. During 
the early development and gradual growth towards 
maturity of a young and weak people it is the 
island home that affords the best possibilities of 
self-protection, if not of absolute independence, and 
therein a better chance of developing their own 
particular culture—social, religious, or political— 
in their own way and at their own time. According 
as such people as these are able to utilize their 
opportunities, they have at hand the twofold 
source of supplies of food, in the harvest of the sea 
and the harvest of the earth, together with the 
prospect of building up a national income through 
the growth of intercourse with those neighbours 
overseas with whom they engage in commerce and 
trade. It is the islander who is able in the greatest 
degree to enjoy the combined, yet contrasted, 
advantages of isolation and accessibility, of inter- 
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course and independence, according as the national 
pleasure or profit shall seem to demand. From 
such considerations as these it is abundantly clear 
that a people so situated have, other things being 
equal, a better prospect of growing up along a 
steady course of national development through the 
very fact of the stimulating influences inseparable 
from being “‘ bound up in the bundle of life” 
together, in an area to a greater or less degree 
restricted and confined by reason of the non- 
expansive nature of their island home. 

On the other hand, there is a sense in which 
islanders seldom originate any elaborate or thorough 
civilization of their own, owing to the restrictive 
nature of their circumscribed surroundings. But 
whatever seeds of such culture may be found 
ripening in the fertile fields of neighbouring con- 
tinents, an island race has always the chance of 
transplanting them into its own fields or forcing- 
houses, and in these they are able so to transform 
and to develop the new acquisition that later on 
the exotic growth, finding itself in a congenial soil, 
proceeds to take deep root and to flourish as if it 
were really nothing short of a plant actually 
indigenous to its adopted habitat. In this respect, 
the not unfamiliar parallel between the island 
peoples of Britain and Japan loses none of its force 
through its obviousness. Each is the outlier of a 
great continent from which its people have derived 
in a distant past the first stages of an alien civiliza- 
tion which they have so modified and adapted to 
their own peculiar needs and tastes that in many 
material respects it has been perfected even beyond 
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the standards and scope already reached in its 
original home. As Britain borrowed freely from 
Western Europe, so did Japan from Eastern Asia, 
though both were far from stopping with the 
borrowing. What they first adopted they pro- 
ceeded to adapt, and that with a genius and 
resourcefulness that were no whit inferior to the 
original inventiveness that in some sense gave it 
birth. A recognition of these fundamental facts 
should be enough to dispose of the unscientific, 
and often ungenerous, reproach that Japan’s bor- 
rowing from other civilizations merely proves a 
high capacity for simian imitativeness. Half a 
century or so ago, a Japanese poet wrote, a propos 
of the construction of the great Tokaido railway 
between Tokyo and Kyoto, a little poem of which 
the following lines may perhaps convey the general 
sense, bearing in mind the fact that the word Té 
is used both of the material “road” as well as 
the “Way” of the Gods, and also that, in the 
course of clearing the ground for the work of rail- 
way construction, it was found necessary to cut 
down many of the beautiful avenues of himematsu, 
“ princess-pines ’’, which lined the old highway in 
stretches along its length :— 


The iron road creeps onward day by day: 

I watch the falling pine trees through my tears. 
Princesses ! If you perish for the Way, 

I dare not bid you “ Live a thousand years |” 


Not without reason does De Mazeliére, in his 
Histoire du Japon, observe that no people has 
manifested such self-abnegation in giving up what- 
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ever they held most dear to them for the sake of the 
exigencies of a civilization higher than their own— 
Leur idéal fut toujours un idéal de lutte et de sacrifice. 

The startling suddenness and wonder of Japan’s 
rise to her present commanding position in the 
world, apparently, as is often assumed, at a single 
bound, would excite much less surprise did we but 
reflect upon her modern achievement in the light 
of the plain facts of her past history. For those 
facts teach with undeniable clearness that the 
achievements of to-day are just the inevitable 
consequences of the active exercise of faculties and 
powers of organization already possessed to a 
striking degree, but now put forth at the inspiration 
of a burning determination to expend them to the 
uttermost for the national glory. Much light is 
thrown upon the relations between Japan and 
China in the early part of the seventeenth century 
(mainly the period just previous to the expulsion 
of foreigners, and the closing of the country under 
the Tokugawa Shogunate) by an interesting article 
quoted in the Geographical Journal (May 1925, 
p. 465), from the Bulletin de V’Ecole Francaise 
d’Extréme Orient, tome 23, 1923. Much of the 
material is derived from original Japanese sources. 
From Spanish and Portuguese accounts, it is 
known that Japanese vessels frequently visited the 
Philippines and the Malay Archipelago. For example, 
in 1570 one appeared at Manila; another in 1589 
visited Borneo, and even before the advent of 
the Portuguese they had reached Malacca. During 
the later troublous times in Japan many mercenaries 
and pirates left the country. 
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Between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries 
Japanese pirates were as great a terror to the 
coasts of Eastern Asia, from Korea almost to Siam, 
as once were the Norse and Danish sea rovers to 
the coasts of England and Ireland. On one early 
occasion the Shogun Yoshimitsu, under the guise 
of compounding for their crimes, surrendered 
twenty notorious pirates to China, and these were 
promptly boiled to death in copper kettles; yet 
even this unpleasant treatment failed to stop the 
practice any more than had the Shogun’s own stern 
prohibition. 

The disturbed state of affairs both in China and 
Japan had interrupted the commerce between them, 
and it was probably to replace this that the trade to 
the south was developed. Detailed evidence as to 
the extent of this trouble is afforded by the 
existence of a collection of passports or licences 
for traders known as Shuin-jd. These were insti- 
tuted in Japan in 1592, probably at the request of 
the traders themselves, who wished to carry away 
some proof of the fact that they were not pirates. 
In view of the foregoing and similar incidents, the 
desire was not an unnatural one. Similar passports 
were issued to the European traders who were 
beginning to appear in Japan about this time. 
Much light is thrown upon the whole system in 
the diary of Richard Cocks, kept between 1615 
and 1622, when in the company of Will Adams. 

Between 1604 and 1616 at least 179 of these 
passports were issued. Of this number 80 were for 
trading with what is now French Indo-China, and 


with Siam. Possibly the Japanese preferred to 
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trade with these countries, at the time independent, 
not only because of their convenience of access, 
but also owing to the fact that they could compete 
there with Europeans on an equal, or even more 
advantageous, footing. For the first two years the 
number issued was very high but the demand 
soon fell off. Among the foreigners to whom they 
were granted were Dutch, Chinese, English, and 
some of the Portuguese and Spanish Jesuits. 

The diminution of the number of passports 
granted was doubtless due to the determination 
of the Tokugawa Government to expel foreigners, 
to close the country almost completely to foreign 
intercourse, and chiefly to restrict within the 
narrowest practicable limits foreign travel to 
Japanese subjects. 

An interesting feature of the article in question 
gives some account of the Japanese families pro- 
minently identified with the trade, as well as their 
fortunes in it, and offers considerable food for 
reflection upon the general dislike, or contempt, of 
the upper classes of feudal Japan for commerce. 
One is reminded of the saying quoted by a writer 
on the subject of the attitude of the Samurai 
towards it. An old Samurai one day addressed 
his son in the following terms: ‘ There is such a 
thing as trade; see that you know nothing of it, 
for it is the only game in which the winner is 
disgraced’’! In former times also the son of a 
Samurai was not supposed to handle actual money, 
and the polite method of transmission was to hand 
it to him only when wrapped neatly in clean paper. 
This is even to-day frequently the practice, in the 
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country and elsewhere, when paying the salary of 
those usually drawn from the former Samurai 
class. 

The success of Japan in the conduct of her 
recent wars, and most of all in that with Russia, 
has been thought by Western peoples to have in it 
an element of mystery and of almost unaccountable 
capacity, something wholly exceptional, since the 
Far-Eastern Oriental is commonly believed to be 
singularly lacking in that power of organization 
and grasp of detail which have been hitherto 
regarded as almost exclusively characteristic of 
Western nations. To the thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic student of Japanese history, however, it is 
quite natural to see in the re-organization of Japan 
in our own day, with its mastery of as much of 
modern civilization as suits her present purpose, 
with its insight into the situation of the moment, 
and with its patient attention to details, simply 
no more than a new exhibition of powers that 
have been manifested repeatedly in her past. 
Three hundred years ago the greatest man Japan 
has ever known, Tokugawa Ieyasu, established 
the domination of the Tokugawa Shogunate and 
carried out so thorough a re-organization of the 
Japanese Empire that it endured for 250 years. 
But far more thorough and far-reaching an example 
of this power was that displayed on the occasion 
of the wholesale and complete transformation of 
the national life in nearly every aspect of its 
activities, as the result of the entry of Buddhism 
into the country from China by way of Korea in 
the sixth and seventh centuries of our era. Even 
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the revolutionary changes of the Meiji period, 
astonishing as they have appeared to Western 
eyes, were really less radical and all-embracing. 
For Buddhism and all it stood for then wrought a 
transformation not merely of the religious beliefs 
of the Japanese people but of practically the whole 
range of its civilization, art, and politics. Daikwa — 
—“‘ Great Change ’’—was the reformation styled, 
and the title given to that period—nengo—was no 
misnomer, for the new religion brought in its train 
nearly every art and science that could be needed 
for the wholesale remaking of a nation’s life. Great, 
therefore, as have been the changes brought about 
by Japan’s intercourse with the Western world 
during the Meiji era, they can hardly be compared 
with those wrought fifteen centuries earlier, when 
her ancient neighbour was, as it were, invited to 
take in hand the task of leading her clever and 
ambitious pupil from the dimness of a semi- 
barbaric twilight into the daylight of the civiliza- 
tion that had been already the possession of the 
Middle Kingdom for a score of centuries. Intelli- 
gent and candid Japanese do not usually seek to 
minimize their country’s debt in these matters, 
and freely confess, we are told, that there is but 
one item to which they can lay claim as of indi- 
genous origin—the universal passion for personal 
cleanliness which distinguishes them, as a people, 
from the rest of mankind. Where possible, practi- 
cally all but the very poorest take a hot bath almost 
daily, or thereabouts, whilst, on the other hand, it 
is reported that the average Chinese, in his own 
land, who in uo sense is fond of getting into hot 
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water, is credited with the sarcastic observation 
that the Japanese must be unusually dirty people 
to need washing so often! What Professor Cham- 
berlain has remarked of Japan’s indebtedness to 
Chinese art may justifiably be predicated in nearly 
every domain of the ancient civilization that came 
to her from China by way of Korea. Ex uno disce 
omnes ; let us recall his views upon the subject— 
“The beginnings of Japanese art, as of almost of 
all things Japanese, can be traced to China through 
Korea. . . . Chinese masterpieces still occupy, in 
the estimate of Japanese connoisseurs, a place only 
hesitatingly allowed to the best native works... . 
Speaking of the productions of the classical Japanese 
painters, Dr. Anderson says: ‘It may safely be 
asserted that not one in twenty of the productions 
of these painters, who to the present day are con- 
sidered to represent the true genius of Japanese 
art, was inspired by the works of nature as seen 
in their own beautiful country. .. . The fifteenth 
century witnessed a powerful renaissance of Chinese 
influence and was the most glorious period of 
Japanese painting.’ Chinese artists had been 
invited to Japan and Japanese artists were sent to 
China, to study the masterpieces of living and 
dead painters, for the Chinese had reached heights 
denied to all save artists of supreme power, and 
their art was already on a lofty level many 
centuries before our own great masters had put 
brush to canvas. To the artists of the Sung 
period, as to Wordsworth centuries later, mountains 
were a passion. The landscape art thus founded, 
and continued by the Japanese in the fifteenth 
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century, should justly rank as perhaps the greatest 
school of landscape that the world has ever seen. It 
is the imaginative picturing of what is at one and 
the same time both the most elemental and the 
most august in the form and the forces of Nature, 
liberating visions of storm or of peace among the 
great peaks, of plunging torrents and trembling 
reed-beds. Although it may have an element of 
weakness in a certain over-fantastic exaggeration, 
it can certainly never fairly bear the reproach of 
the pretty tameness and mere realistic copying 
which too often have appeared to form the main 
ideals of landscape painting in the West.” 

But not merely in the domain of art, great as 
that gift and its subsequent developments have 
been, in every other region also of national culture 
and civilization Japan’s debt to China has been 
an almost incalculable one. What Greece and 
Rome were to the West, that, and even more than 
that, has China been to the farthest East. Religion, 
philosophy, laws, administration, science, written 
characters—all were imported into the islands of 
Japan from her ancient continental neighbour with 
a wholesale readiness and appreciation so far- 
reaching and so transforming in their effects that, 
as has been said, even the metamorphosis with 
materials borrowed from the modern West cannot 
yet provide an adequate parallel. Yet, with all the 
manifold adoption of whatever has appealed to this 
people as serving some useful purpose in the course 
of their national transformation, that adoption 
has always found its national adaptation to their 
own peculiar needs. And proofs of this fact are 
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seen as clearly in the region of art of every kind 
as in other spheres. What is true of Greek art 
in classical times is capable of abundant illustration 
among the Japanese, although it is seldom the 
tourist on the beaten tracts who will be likely to 
see it for himself or perhaps even to realize its 
existence. To the sympathetic wayfarer only is 
it manifested. For there is a very real sense in 
which what Professor Percy Gardner has said of 
the former can be claimed as equally true for the 
latter: “It found its way to embody in art all 
that most stirs the religious feelings of men at the 
stage of naturalism: the sun in its splendour, 
the moon in its gentle romance, the ocean and the 
river, the rock and the forest. It peopled the 
mountain glen and the waves of the sea with an 
overflowing life human in its forms. It found a 
natural and a concrete expression for all that 
excites the delight and awe of primitive man in 
the presence of nature” (A Grammar of Greek 
Art, p. 103). Interesting indeed is the unfamiliar 
story of the earlier years of that intercourse with 
the great neighbour from whom the island people 
derived the innumerable gifts and guidance in 
their use that wrought such vast and varied results 
upon them, but only in briefest outline can the 
salient features be touched on here. 

“In the first moon, in spring, of the second 
year of the period Chung-yuan” (A.D. 57) “the 
king of the Dwarf-slave nation, barbarians of the 
east, for the first time sent envoys with gifts”’. 
Such is the earliest recorded mention by the Chinese 
of a nation whose country afterwards became 
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known to them as the “‘ Land of the Rising Sun” 
—Jthpen, Japan. It is found in the history of 
the later Han dynasty of China, compiled from 
official records by Fan Yeh, a well-known scholar, 
who was executed for treason in A.D. 445. Later 
on, in the same work, we are told that by the end 
of the first century B.c. “the Dwarfs have made 
over thirty attempts to enter into relations with 
China,’ and many interesting details are given as 
to their habits and domestic affairs. They know 
how to weave silk; parents and sons live apart, 
for Japan had not yet adopted Confucian ethics 
from China, and the family had not yet become 
the unit of social life that in later times was to 
exercise such a profound influence upon the fate 
both of the individual and of the nation at large. 
Tea was unknown to them, and “ they are much 
addicted to strong drink.” ‘‘ Women are plentiful, 
and grandees have four or five wives, but the 
women are neither lewd nor jealous. Thieving is 
rare, and so is litigation.”” In the third century 
A.D. we find the “‘ Dwarf Queen” sending a gift 
of male and female slaves and a small quantity of 
cloth, while in return the Japanese envoy carried 
back to his royal mistress valuable presents of 
silk, copper, mirrors, swords, pearls, lead, and 
gold. Probably the use and value of such things 
was at that time little known to the Japanese, 
familiar as such products of their own land 
subsequently became. 

During several succeeding centuries many such 
embassies were sent over from Japan, each of 
which, from what we read of the persistent and 
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unceasing desire for the acquisition of knowledge 
on the part of the islanders, must have brought 
back with it greater and more enduring gifts than 
the material presents bestowed by the sovereigns of 
the “ Celestial’’ Kingdom, upon the rulers of the 
nation who, having in the earlier days of inter- 
national intercourse been somewhat contemptuously 
called ‘‘ The Dwarf people’’, were by the middle 
of the seventh century A.D. honoured by the title 
of the “‘ Rising Sun nation’”’. Ofsuch gifts, amongst 
the first and most precious were those of the 
Chinese language and literature, though the exact 
date when the introduction of the Chinese script 
itself found its way into Japan, through Korea, 
appears uncertain. The earliest mention of the 
study of the Chinese written language takes us 
back no farther than about A.D. 405, while the 
earliest books published in Japan seem to have been 
written in pure Chinese early in the seventh 
century. It will doubtless be a surprise to many 
to learn that what is usually spoken of as the 
“beautiful native’’ dress of the Japanese was 
originally borrowed by them from China during 
the T’ang dynasty, eleven or twelve centuries ago! 

To the consideration of any writer, Japanese or 
from the West, who may be at times dazzled by 
the achievements of the island people in their 
modern career of transformation and develop- 
ment, there may very reasonably be commended 
one of the innumerable wise Chinese sayings with 
which their own language has been enriched in 
days long past—‘‘ When you drink of the water, 
think of the spring !”’ 
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Since the foregoing lines were written, a singu- 
larly apposite and significant confirmation of the 
views they have attempted to set forth has reached 
the writer from Japan itself. It is an account of 
the proceedings of a remarkable gathering which 
took place in December 1924 in commemoration of 
the services rendered by ‘“ Westerners”’, as the 
report terms them, in the building up of New 
Japan, and it was organized by a society known 
as the Dai Nippon Bummei Kyokai (The Japan 
Culture Association). The chief activity of this 
body has hitherto been the translation of famous 
works published in Europe and America, and the 
long list of translated books it has placed at the 
disposal of the reading public in the search of new 
ideas has exercised a stimulating, clarifying, and 
broadening influence on the Japanese world of 
thought. 

The commemoration programme comprised a 
ceremonial function, the issuing of a publication, a 
loan exhibition, and a lecture meeting. The cere- 
mony itself took place in the former residence of 
the late Marquis Okuma, where addresses were 
given by Sir Charles Eliot (the British Ambas- 
sador); the Japanese Prime Minister (Viscount 
Kato Takaaki) ; Viscount Kaneko, once a fellow- 
student at Harvard University with President 
Roosevelt and subsequently his intimate friend ; 
Viscount Shibusawa, perhaps the most remarkable 
surviving member of that remarkable band of 
men whose courage and foresight led to the 
restoration of the Imperial power some sixty years 
ago, and to the initiation of the reforms that have 
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stamped the Meiji era as one of the most striking 
periods in the history of modern times; finally, 
Professor Shiga Shigetaka (Jik6), the ‘“‘ Japanese 
Ruskin ’’, the most distinguished Japanese traveller 
of the day, and an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Geographical Society. Pro- 
fessor Shiga and Viscount Kaneko delivered their 
speeches in English, and it is probable that in 
view of the»distinction and influence of the leading 
promoters of this remarkable gathering no such 
significant public event of the nature has hitherto 
taken place. What is regarded by them as the 
most enduring feature of the commemoration is 
the publication of a work styled the Meiji Bunka 
Hassh6 Kinenshi (A record of the Commemora- 
tion of the Meiji Civilization), which contains an 
exhaustive list of those men of the West who have 
most effectively taken part in the reconstruction 
of Japan on modern lines, together with biograph- 
ical notices of the more prominent figures among 
their number. The book is an invaluable source 
of information upon matters dealing with the 
history of “‘ modernized Japan”, and bears upon 
its cover a congratulatory message from the 
Imperial Household Department which accom- 
panied a gift from that august quarter of a sum 
of one thousand yen. 

The objects of the Commemoration are presented 
in a passage of such singular interest and evident 
sincerity that it appears deserving of placing on 
record here. 

“ During the last half-century Japan has under- 
gone a marvellous change. In that space of time 
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she has seen a new civilization born and a wonderful 
growth take place in her national life. It was 
James Russell Lowell who said of the British 
nation that it was ‘The Norman yeast worked 
upon the home-baked Anglo-Saxon loaf’. Japan is, 
after all, Japan, and nothing else after all her 
transformation; her new civilization built up in 
this period is not a mere imitation or borrowing 
of that of Europe or America. However, there 
can be no doubt whatever that the wonderful 
yeast of Western culture has worked upon and 
permeated . .. Japanese society and leavened the 
dough both materially and spiritually. Japan is a 
melting-pot in which two different civilizations, 
Occidental and Oriental, are fused into one har- 
monious whole. This is the mission Japan should 
strive to fulfil satisfactorily....In taking a 
glance at the building up of New Japan, we cannot 
lose sight of the important services of those 
foreigners who took part in the welding of the 
new civilization and made valuable contributions 
to the great work in their respective fields. They 
were our teachers, our co-workers, our benefactors ; 
our nation is well aware of this fact and deeply 
appreciates their share in the work. Lest their 
valuable services, oftentimes rendered in self- 
denial, should pass into oblivion, the Dai Nippon 
Bummei Kyokai has considered it a _ pressing 
necessity to collect documents concerning them and 
present them in a compilation at the first oppor- 
tunity. . . . The task has not been easy, and, to 
make matters worse, the earthquake and fire in 
1923 played havoc with what materials were left. 
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. . . The meeting to-day is a preliminary step in 
honour of those foreigners who were most helpful 
in the building up of our new civilization.” 

Her ambition to become the Great Britain of 
Asia, a powerful commercial and industrial nation, 
is in itself a worthy and a natural one. Amazing 
progress has already been achieved, and if that 
ambition does not overstep reason, and if eagerness 
is restrained within the limits of caution, it is 
clear that Japan is entirely likely to become in 
increasing degree the master-power of Eastern Asia. 
To what extent, or by what means, such ambitions 
are likely to be realized, is beyond our present 
purpose to discuss, and it is useless to prophesy 
as to their fulfilment. But what is of present 
concern and profitable for our reflection is the 
spirit and character of the Japanese people as 
seen in their bearing throughout those momentous 
periods of change in which the real genius of the 
race has manifested itself most decisively. For the 
Japan of To-day is, in spirit, essentially the Japan 
of Yesterday, just as the Japan of To-morrow will 
be the Japan of To-day. That spirit and that 
character must be sought for in what may be 
termed the vital landscape of Japan: in the 
attitude of the people towards nature and religion, 
in their social habits, tastes, and recreations, in 
their historic ideals, and in the qualities of body 
and mind that have been developed by the age- 
long discipline of their varied and romantic past. 
The story of that past must be sought for in other 
pages, but only a reminder can now be offered 
that the thoughtful inquirer concerning these 
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weighty matters will do well to recollect always 
that, as has been pointed out, the Japanese of the 
twentieth century are essentially like the Japanese 
of a thousand years ago, in their eager desire for 
the knowledge of new things, with the same 
receptivity, the same intelligence, and the same 
characteristic independence in retaining only that 
new thing which meets their need and in then 
adapting it to their own purpose in their own way. 

In the realm of external, material progress and 
change, Japan of To-morrow will, it is true, be a 
far wealthier, and in some respects perhaps a 
better, country than the Japan of To-day, but she 
will most assuredly never again be simple and 
picturesque to the same extent as so much of her 
has been in the Japan of Yesterday. Nor is she 
likely to retain that genuine and unaffected happi- 
ness which has been such a characteristic of so 
many of her ordinary folk, unless, indeed, some 
“ spiritual ’”’ revolution takes place that shall trans- 
form her ideals and conception as to what consti- 
tutes “life indeed”. At present much of the 
transformation that has taken place seems a pity, 
but it is perhaps the inevitable outcome of her 
sudden emergence from a largely idealistic and 
secluded past, and a no less swift plunge into an 
undeniably materialistic present. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NAGASAKI. JAPAN’S GATEWAY FROM 
THE WEST 


T is not without reason that the claim has 

been made for Nagasaki as the “‘ Naples of the 
Far East”. ‘“‘Its fair harbour set with pine- 
crowned islands, and sweetly surrounded by glorious 
hills, presents an aspect of natural grandeur which 
even the old Italian town does not afford: and 
the endless number of delightful walks over hills 
where by-paths lead in every direction, offers the 
body a most alluring form of recreation, and the 
mind that restful charm which fair prospects of 
green hills, blue skies, and far waters alone can 
_ give” (Dr. J. Ingram Bryan, in The Naples of the 
Orient). 

The only reason why one can imagine that this 
western gate of Japan is so seldom entered by the 
observant wayfarer anxious to see the most charac- 
teristic scenes of the country is that either want 
of time or lack of information prevents him. 
Nagasaki is one of the oldest towns in the Empire, 
and combines historical interest with natural 
beauties of the highest order. What is curious is 
that, though it was the earliest scene of intercourse 
with the peoples of the West and in it were 
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enacted some of the most thrilling dramas of those 
far-off days, it is still so tenacious of the old faiths 
and loyal to so many of the old customs of ancient 
Japan. Its summer climate is less rainy and 
humid than that of Tokyo and other large cities 
farther north, and its winter less severe. Nagasaki 
is really the first quarter of the country to feel 
the breath of spring. One realizes here that Japan 
is a land that is, for the most part, kissed and 
not smitten by the sun. Here spring days often 
cheer one in the very first month of the year, and 
in February, in spite of casual changes, throughout 
the month the plum-tree puts on its diaphanous 
cloud of bloom that brightens the sky till far into 
March. The cherry in early April is clothed with 
a filmy robe of delicate sweet-scented petals that 
cover hill-sides and parks with a snowy loveliness 
in the most charming contrast with the brightest 
of skies overarching a sunlit sea. One is at such 
times and in such scenes tempted to persuade 
oneself that here one is in a land of perpetual 
afternoon. It is little wonder that, when the 
“divine ancestors’ descended on the rainbow for 
the “ creation’ of Japan, Kiushiu, of which 
Nagasaki is the great gateway for the outer world, 
should have formed the first object of their 
creative act. The earthquakes that have so often 
devastated the great cities farther east and north 
seldom disturb this place, though the island itself 
owns the largest volcanic crater in the world and 
several of the peaks themselves possess a long 
record of eruptive activity. 

The harbour of Nagasaki is surely one of the 
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loveliest in the world that are easy of access to 
the traveller from the Western seas. It lies near 
the head of a deep inlet, an almost land-locked 
bay surrounded by verdure-clothed ridges and 
hills with their groves and forests of maples, ever- 
green oaks, and splendid camphor-trees. There is 
little space between the steep hills and the water’s 
edge from which they rise, and the Japanese 
houses, with their dull mouse-covered roofs, are 
soon compelled to climb tier above tier like a town 
suddenly steeply tilted towards the sea. On the 
left are the great docks, the first constructed in 
Japan, built originally by Dutch engineers to the 
order of the then Daimyo of the province of 
Hizen—the “land of fire.” The Shogun’s Govern- 
ment later bought them, but at the Restoration 
in 1868 they were taken over by the Imperial 
Government, and then, finally, disposed of to the 
great banking house and business concern known 
as the Mitsu Bishi Company, now of world-wide 
note. Ocean-going liners of 15,000 tons or more 
are constructed here, though as to its importance 
to foreign trade Nagasaki has found itself wholly 
outdistanced by its younger rivals, Kobe and 
Yokohama, farther east. Liners sailing to foreign 
lands would probably use it but little except for 
its convenience as a coaling-station—an operation 
with a certain weird interest carried out partly by 
women from barges in the harbour. 

The choice of Nagasaki nearly four centuries 
ago as the only port to be opened to the “ outside- 
countries men” for trade, with a view to keeping 
Europeans from the rest of the country, showed 
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considerable foresight, for it lies on a rugged and 
mountainous peninsula, in the former province of 
Hizen, which itself lies as a great bastion thrown 
out from the north-western corner of Kiushiu. 

The history of the coming of the Portuguese 
under Mendez Pinto, whose flights of imagination 
are not perhaps unfairly suggested by his nickname 
*‘Mendacious Pinto’’, is full of interest and not 
wholly lacking in humour. Pinto taught, for the 
Daimy6é of Hizen, the manufacture of gunpowder 
and firearms to such apt pupils that it was said 
(by him) they had in less than six months turned 
out no less than six hundred guns of various 
kinds. 

One of the several Japanese who, when Pinto 
was leaving their shores, succeeded in getting away 
with him, was subsequently educated by the 
Jesuit fathers in Portuguese eastern settlements, 
and became known to fame as a devout Christian 
believer and the friend and helper of Francis 
Xavier, the first Apostle of the Faith in Japan. 
It was to the birthplace of this Paul Anjir6, 
Kagoshima, the capital of the great Daimyé of 
Satsuma, in southern Kiushiu, that Xavier was 
conducted in 1549, and it was there that he began 
his attempts to evangelize the people of whom— 
in spite of the apparent early want of success he 
met with—he could only speak as “‘ the delight of 
my soul”’. 

The subsequent story of the many conversions, 
the political intrigues, and the religious rivalry 
between the later Portuguese Jesuits and the 
Spanish Franciscans and Dominicans, forms a 
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prelude to some of the most stirring and tragic 
scenes ever enacted in the whole range of Christian 
evangelistic enterprise. We are told of incredible 
sufferings of the believers on behalf of their faith. 
Perhaps the best account of these wonderful years 
is the one so concisely and clearly told by Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain in his invaluable handbook to 
Japanese affairs of every kind, Things Japanese. 
From these pages no one can turn away without, 
on the one hand, wonder at the variety of per- 
versity and cruelty of which human nature is 
capable, and, on the other, at the heights of courage 
and self-sacrifice to which even the weakest women 
and children were able to rise rather than abjure 
the Name by which they were called. “‘ The trial 
was one of fire and blood. History has no more 
edifying page than that which tells of the courage 
with which the neophytes met their doom.” The 
sympathetic student of these scenes will find 
deeply moving mementoes of them in the Imperial 
Museum in Uyeno Park, in Tokyo. Above and 
beyond the rosaries and pictures of Christian 
saints and other objects there exhibited we see 
the notorious fumi-e, ‘‘trampling boards’’. These 
wooden boards, with metal reliefs of Christ upon 
the Cross, were used for testing suspected believers. 
In a public place in Nagasaki, and on a public 
occasion, the fumi-e were laid upon the ground for 
all men to see, and the suspects were called on to 
trample and to spit upon them in token of their 
abhorrence of the hated “ Jesus Sect”. Those 
who so bought their liberty were few indeed. 

In the British Museum may be seen one of 
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the notice-boards brought home by the writer 
proscribing the “‘ Sect’ and offering large rewards 
for the detection of the various classes of believers 
categorically named, from the foreign priest down 
to the humblest of his flock. It bears the date 
1682. Such were occasionally to be seen by the 
roadside less than sixty years ago by wanderers 
in unfamiliar Japan. Until quite recently the 
traveller landing in Nagasaki was not infrequently 
spoken of by the ordinary “‘man in the street” 
as “‘Horanda’”’. The word has history behind it, 
for it tells of the time when there landed in the 
port another type of European visitor, and one 
who came with another object from that which 
impelled the Spaniard and the Portuguese, whose 
rival he soon proved to be. The actors in this 
new scene are Dutchmen, and no religious zeal, 
nor anything whatever heroic, distinguishes them. 
Professor Chamberlain tells us how on one 
occasion a deputation was dispatched by them to 
Yedo, as Tokyo was then known, to congratulate 
the new Shogun on his accession. They were 
“set to amuse His Highness by singing songs, 
dancing, and pretending to be drunk.” Mercifully 
we are assured that ‘‘such buffoonery was an 
exceptional occurrence’’. As we shall presently 
see, some of the later of the Dutch colony settled on 
the little island in Nagasaki harbour were men of 
distinction and proved a source of value to the 
inquiring Japanese, who began secretly to study 
the learning of the West and the sources of its 
strength. Wonderful specimens of the choicest 
lacquer and porcelain reached Europe in those 
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days such as are to be seen in the palace of the 
Queen of Holland, the “‘ House in the Wood”’ at 
The Hague, and enormous quantities of gold and 
silver, then quite cheap and plentiful as compared 
with later times. On the other hand, as we shall 
see presently, many books and much knowledge of 
the science of Europe, in spite of the most rigid 
prohibitions, were somehow smuggled into Japan to 
satisfy the unsatiable cravings of the students bent 
upon its acquisition. 

Nevertheless, while, with the Portuguese, com- 
mercial enterprise went hand in hand with religious 
propaganda, the Dutch were absorbed almost 
wholly in trade, and disclaimed all sympathy with 
either European or native Christians, even when 
martyred. They avowed they were not of the 
same religion as the Portuguese, and even helped 
the Japanese with their ships and their guns in 
their bloody extermination of the last remnants of 
the native Christians who strove to defend them- 
selves against their ruthless Government at Shima- 
bara, in Kiushiu. The Dutch had their reward. 
When their Portuguese rivals were expelled and 
all other Europeans were forbidden to land any- 
where or for any purpose whatever, the Dutch 
were allowed to remain in a small factory on a 
tiny strip of island in the harbour of Nagasaki, 
and there, for over two hundred years, they 
enjoyed a very lucrative monopoly of Japan’s 
trade with Europe. Their profits, however, were 
gained at the expense of the most degrading per- 
sonal and national humiliation. The Japanese of 
those days were taught to put a high price upon 
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honour in all its aspects and to despise money for 
money’s sake, and the contempt which they came 
to feel for the Dutch was shown in the conditions 
under which alone they allowed them to remain 
in Japan. In the confines of their little factory 
they were virtual prisoners under rigid and humili- 
ating surveillance, forced to forswear the religion 
of which they were found to be nominal adherents, 
and subjected to exactions and restrictions of 
every kind, while even the right of burial in 
Japanese soil was denied. Enormous as were the 
profits they made, it is still hard to understand 


how any commercial advantages could have induced ~ 


the citizens of a brave and freedom-loving nation 
to submit to such treatment for two centuries. 
Conduct of this character had consequences that 
reached far beyond the attitude of the Japanese 
towards their unwelcome guests, for it largely 
accounted for the haughty contempt with which 
they were ultimately led to treat nearly all such 
foreigners as they came into contact with for over 
two centuries. Judging all Europeans by those of 
whom alone she had any experience—these sordid 
and degraded Dutch traders, traitors to their 
religion and subservient helots to the people in 
whose country they were living—the Japanese 
gradually learned to despise all foreigners and to 
regard them as barbarians unfit for admission to 
the Land of the Gods, nay more, whose very 
presence in it would be sacrilege. When, in 
later years, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, attempts were made, chiefly by Russians 
and Americans, to induce the Japanese to resume 
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intercourse with the outer world in general, they 
found the old contempt and hatred still burned as 
fiercely as ever and the ineffectual efforts were 
repulsed with scorn.? 

Though the foreign trade of Nagasaki has largely 
departed elsewhere, the place still holds on to 
those native festivals which have so long been the 
pride and the chief enjoyment, in their due seasons, 
of its own inhabitants. As we see them celebrated 
to-day so did they pass before the eyes of the 
Dutch chroniclers, whose records of them, three 
hundred years ago, are still accessible. The first 
of these is called the Suwa no Matsuri, when the 
gods whose home is the great Buddhist temple of 
O Suwa on the hill overlooking the harbour are 
taken out for their annual ceremonial airing, in 
their gorgeous cars of lacquer and of gold borne 
aloft on the shoulders of sturdy coolies gaily clad 
and accompanied by crowds of rejoicing merry- 
makers of all ages. The streets of the town, 
decorated on every hand with flags and lanterns of 
every kind, display scenes of colour and animated 
movement under the bright skies of early October 
that are seldom equalled elsewhere. But it is 
the celebration, in midsummer, of the Bon-matsurt, 
sometimes styled the ‘“‘ Feast of Lanterns” or the 
Japanese “All Souls’ Day’’, that are of deepest 
interest and display in their touching symbolism 
sentiments of the most pathetic, almost poignant 
character. The setting of the scene—staged usually 
from the 13th to the 15th of July—varies some- 
what with the surroundings of its celebration. Wan- 

t Cp. Longford, Japan, p. 147. 
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dering through the more unsophisticated villages in 
rural Japan, as one passes at nightfall along the 
country roads, placed at the open doors of way- 
side cottages one sees the lighted mukae-b1 (the 
““welcome-home fire’’). For these burn there to 
guide back to the old home the spirits of the 
departed now returning there for a brief visit. On 
the Butsu-dan, the family altar-shelf, lights and 
offerings of food and wine await the ghostly visitors. 
In the gathering darkness the golden glow of 
lighted lanterns festoons the broad thatched eaves. 
In the open space before some village shrine a 
great circle of youths and maidens dances round the 
little orchestra of flute and drum which accompanies 
their movements. 

In the celebrations at Nagasaki there is added to 
these general features the local characteristics due 
to the seat of the city on the hills by the sea. For 
the many burying-grounds that lie on the slopes 
above the water are lighted up with innumerable 
lanterns as the relatives of the buried dead go up 
at evening-time to perform their solemn devotions. 
The scene then becomes one of weird beauty, 
rendered, on the third and concluding night, more 
impressive still. At midnight a scattered fleet of 
boats made of bamboo or straw is launched from 
the head of the bay, lighted with paper lanterns 
and laden with offerings of food for the use of the 
departing spirits now returning to their long home 
in the other world. At this festival in the Oki 
Islands farther west of Nagasaki, when once the 
“Ships of Souls’ have been launched, no one goes 
to sea that day, for the waves then are sacred as 
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the highway of the dead. These islanders of Oki are 
fervent believers in the power of cats to keep off 
from their boats the ‘“‘ Ma,” or sea-ghosts, for it is 
held by many that the souls of drowned men are 
never able to escape from the sea to journey forth 
to Meido, the Realm of the Dead. Whenever 
possible the fishermen will keep on board their 
boats three cats, whose combined effectiveness in 
repelling these intruders is the more complete 
when they are all of different colours ! 


CHAPTER VII 


SOUTHWARDS TO SATSUMA 


ROM Nagasaki, as a centre, there radiate, as 

the spokes of a wheel, routes for the enter- 
prising traveller in almost every direction, to 
scenes and spots of the greatest interest and charm. 
One finds oneself, here in Kiushiu, in the very 
cradle of the earliest Japanese mythology, and the 
attractiveness of the landscape, on many sides, is 
all the more enhanced by the agelong legends 
which clothe it with an air of mystery. A few 
hours to the east, and mainly by rail, one climbs 
up the flanks of Unzen-dake, on whose upper slopes 
at 2,500 ft. lies the curiously contrasted inter- 
mingling on the one hand of Japanese hamlets and 
hot springs, and on the other the “ foreign’ hotels 
and golf links which have made the rough volcano 
and its solfatara one of the most attractive sanatoria 
of the Far East. 

From the summit of Fugen-dake, nearly 5,000 ft. 
above the sea, the prospect is one of indescribable 
beauty, which embraces most of the western side 
of Kiushiu, from Hizen in the north to Satsuma in 
the south. Away in the west lie the distant 
Goto islands, while behind us to the east 


and south-east rise two of the most famous 
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of all Japan’s active volcanoes—Aso-san and 
Kirishima-dake. 

The waters of the Gulf of Shimabara, from which 
the volcano of Unzen rises, separate the Hizen 
peninsula from the mainland of Kiushiu, and are 
noted for the strange phenomenon known as 
shivanu-hi (often pronounced shivanut), “the un- 
known fire”’, an ignis fatuus which is usually to be 
seen on the last days of July and December from 
midnight until early dawn. The localities visited 
by these strange apparitions, variously known as 
“ Sea-fireworks ’”’ and ‘“‘ The Thousand Lanterns ”’, 
vary according to the season, but both are close to 
the shores of Amakusa, the island which partly 
closes in the southern end of the Gulf. Various 
forms are assumed by the lights, sometimes a ball 
of fire rising vertically from the water to a consider- 
able height, or alternatively drifting as a line of 
pale red globes with the movements of the tides. 
The phenomenon is of interest, not to say per- 
plexity, to scientists, and while evidently akin to 
the more familiar St. Elmo’s fire, is still in need of 
accurate investigation not only as to its actual 
nature, but, still more, the reason of its restriction to 
the particular locality it favours. When living in 
Kiushiu years ago one often heard the problem 
hotly debated, and one perfervid sinologue main- 
tained the “fires”’ to be of such ancient origin as 
to have given to the province its name of Hizen— 
“The Land of Fire’. 

On the eastern shore of the peninsula of Shima- 
bara stand the remains of the castle of Arima, to 
which the remnants of the persecuted Christians 
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fled to make their last stand. With them made 
common cause against the Tokugawa Government 
a number of disaffected peasants roused to revolt 
for reasons of an agrarian character. The castle 
itself was small, but the besieged occupied positions 
of great natural strength on hills behind the citadel 
which stood on a cliff facing the sea. In the centre 
of the castle grounds now lies the tumulus of the 
Daimy6 Itakura, who led the assault and in it met 
his death. At a village near by is shown another 
tomb called Kubitsuka, ‘‘ The Head Mound ”’, where 
was interred the head of the leader of the besieged. 
When finally, in April 1638, after heroic resistance, 
the Christians and their companions were vanquished, 
the whole of the defenders, together with their fami- 
lies, were, with the exception of about a hundred 
persons, put to the sword, and no less than twenty 
thousand perished. Yet the fires of the Faith were 
not wholly quenched, and from the sparks that 
somehow escaped the efforts to subdue them the 
light lingered on. To-day, in a pleasant little 
valley not half a dozen miles from Nagasaki itself, 
the people of the village of Urakami Onsen, descen- 
dants of those earlier Christians, remain. This 
community is practically entirely one of adherents 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Within easy reach of Nagasaki, by rail, road, and 
ferry-boat, lies the island of Hirado (known to 
European mariners of bygone times as “‘ Firando”’. 
Its harbour of the same name was the first seaport 
opened to the traders from Portugal and Holland 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. An 
English factory was also founded here, and early in 
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the latter period was in charge of Captain Robert 
Cocks, but its record proved a somewhat inglorious 
one. Will Adams, too, of greater fame, Captain 
John Saris, and other adventurers, once had deal- 
ings with it, but with the transfer of trading 
privileges to Deshima in 1710, and the ascendancy 
of the Dutch in that place, Hirado’s fame declined, 
and there is little trace to be seen of its old-time 
prosperity. In a pine-grove near by stands a 
monument commemorating the opening of the port 
to the ‘‘ Hollanders’’, some of whose remains are 
occasionally to be found here and there in the 
island. One of the attacks of the armada of Kublai 
Khan was directed here, and here also was born the 
famous Koxinga, conqueror of Formosa, himself the 
son of a Chinese refugee and a Japanese mother, 
a native of the island. 

The island of Kiushiu, one of the most conserva- 
tive parts of the country, has much of unusual 
interest for the enterprising traveller. Though the 
island is virtually encircled by a ring of railways, 
local steamer lines may well at times be used as an 
alternative, for the sea-board, particularly on the 
west and south, is of unusual beauty and attractive- 
ness. Whatever else one is compelled to forgo, 
one must set eyes on Kagoshima and its surround- 
ings, so full of interest for its historical associations 
and for the varied and romantic character of its 
scenery on land as well as sea. So we will adventure 
thither on a short day’s sail southwards from the 
harbour of Nagasaki, passing on the left the island 
of Amakusa, notorious for its sad story in the later 
days of the Christian persecutions. For political 
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reasons, apparently well grounded at the time, the _ 


Daimyo of the day, in 1577, suddenly presented his 
people with the alternatives of either accepting 
Christian baptism or immediate exile. Many chose 
the former, but some thirty years later there came a 
revolution in fortune’s wheel and the slaughter of 
the twenty thousand refugees at Shimabara closed 
the book of the dreadful story. As one journeys 
down towards the southernmost point of the penin- 
sula, far in the distance lie the twin islands of 
Yakushima and Tanegashima. The former is 
notable for the rugged central mass of peaks which 
rise abruptly almost from the water’s edge to 
6,000 ft., their slopes clothed with forests of the 
finest cryptomeria in the Empire. A state of 
idyllic innocence and unsophisticated security is 
said to exist among the inhabitants, for here theft 
is unknown and locks and bolts and bars are 
unneeded. By contrast, Tanegashima, the long 
low island a little to the north-east, was the first 
place in Japan to learn something of the 
‘blessings’? of Western civilization, for here, in 
1543, landed Mendez Pinto, who taught his hosts 
the meaning of the manufacture of firearms, just 
as some seventy years later the Dutch helped to 
provide the opponents of the Christians cornered in 
Shimabara with the weapons that enabled them to 
complete the tale of slaughter. As one rounds 
Sato-no-misaki, the south-western horn of the great 
bay of Kagoshima, almost a fiord, with its narrow 
length ending in a rounded head, the symmetrical 
cone of Kaimondake, the “ Fuji of Satsuma”, 
stands sentinel on the left. In bygone ages this 
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volcano was often a source of apprehension, based 
on experience of past disaster, to the Government 
of the day, who ultimately, the old records tell us, 
bestowed on it the ‘“‘ Junior Grade of the Fourth 
Rank ”’, probably with the idea of keeping it from 
grumbling unduly at inconvenient moments! As 
Dr. Aston remarks, this was almost equivalent to 
the bestowal of the equivalent of the D.S.O. on 
Vesuvius, perhaps for clemency in sparing Naples 
some threatened eruption of unusual violence! As 
one steams up the beautiful bay towards Kagoshima, 
the sinister form of Sakurajima looms bulkily to the 
right, with outlines here and there somewhat 
altered since my own ascent of it thirty years ago. 
For then carefully tilled fields sent to the mainland 
supplies of oranges and choice giant datkon, the 
strong-flavoured white radish so dear to the 
Japanese palate, but, when pickled, of so unspeak- 
ably repugnant an odour to the ordinary European 
sense of smell. On all sides picturesque terraces of 
vegetable-wax trees abounded, and here and there 
in secluded nooks nestled tiny villages interspersed 
with well-built inns for the accommodation of 
well-to-do folk from the mainland who frequented 
the hot-springs on the mountain-side. At the 
hamlet of Kurokami, where we landed for the 
climb, numbers of naked rustics of both sexes dis- 
ported themselves in the waters running from the 
hot-spring down the middle of the only street. We 
were the first “‘foreigners’”’ they had ever seen, and 
our arrival created a great sensation among the 
copper-coloured crowd, which ceased for the moment 
its chattering and splashing to watch us go by But 
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things have vastly changed since then. In January 
1914 the greatest volcanic eruption in the recent 
history of Japan shook the mountain. An island 
containing 3,500 houses and a population of 21,000 
was in a short space of time reduced to a desert 
which will need many long years for its redemption. 
That Kagoshima, half a dozen miles away, was 
spared the fate of Pompeii, was partly due to the 
intervening space of water. The combined mass of 
the ashes, pumice, and lava ejected was enough, if 
distributed over Tokyo, some thirty-one square 
miles in area, to bury that city to a depth of 
over 100 ft. The phenomena connected with the 
eruption have proved of great scientific value to 
seismologists, and the measures taken at the time 
to safeguard life are being closely studied afresh. 
For thanks to warnings from my old friend the late 
Professor Omori, as the result of his patient study 
of such phenomena during a long period of years 
before the convulsion actually took place, it was 
possible to evacuate practically the whole island of 
its inhabitants, while on the mainland, Kagoshima 
itself was cleared of its population of 70,000 people 
in two days. Altogether nearly 100,000 were 
transferred across country to temporary homes, 
where 30,000 of them settled permanently. 

The loss of life amounted to less than fifty, all 
told. In Kagoshima city, over the top of a house 
that had collapsed, a notice was seen, ‘‘ There are 
ten men under this roof, please save them”. On 
the first day of the outburst, a thin stratum of ash 
was carried 350 miles to Osaka, in the north- 
east, while on the following day it reached as 
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far as Tokyo, 600 miles away. A Kagoshima 
schoolboy, writing to a distant English friend, 
remarked that “‘ Monster rocks went horizontally 
from the down to the up with smokes on their 
behind ”’. 

Landing on the seashore of Kagoshima we find 
our feet on historic ground. It was the capital of 
that Daimyo of Satsuma, Prince Shimadzu, whose 
retainers in 1862 murdered the Englishman 
Richardson near Yokohama when he had unwit- 
tingly aroused the anger of his retinue by obstructing 
the passage of their procession at Kanagawa. On 
the refusal of the Prince to give satisfaction for the 
outrage Kagoshima was bombarded in the following 
year by a British squadron, and the remains of the 
forts then destroyed were left to serve as a decaying 
memorial of the dead. Admiral Togo is but one of 
the many bold and sagacious sailors born in the 
place, which has supplied Japan with nearly all its 
most capable leaders at sea. But the name dearest 
perhaps of all the sons of Satsuma to the clan is 
that of Saigo Takamori, the brave and unselfish 
rebel who led the ‘‘ Satsuma Rebellion” of 1877, 
the expiring effort of his patriotic protest at the 
Europeanization of Japan. Here he made his last 
stand against the Government forces, and with 600 
devoted braves turned at bay against the encircling 
thousands, refusing to surrender. Very soon the 
decimated band was cut to pieces, and then Saigo, 
desperately wounded, at last submitted, de more 
Japonico, to decapitation at the hand of a friend, 
who forthwith himself committed hava-kiri. At the 
foot of the low hill Shiroyama on which Saigo died, 
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I saw the caves in which his gallant followers met 
their tragic fate, and was shown the little spring in 
which his own head was washed after decapitation 
by a dear friend who commanded the Government 
troops. The tombs of the rebel braves are tended 
with reverent care, and in Saig6’s memory a yearly 
festival is celebrated. 

It is claimed that the best cigarettes manufactured 
in Japan are produced in the factories of Kagoshima, 
but the district is best known to the outside world 
as the home of the celebrated ‘“‘ Satsuma crackle ’’, 
the choicest specimens of which were formerly made 
to the order of the Daimyé of Satsuma. The centre 
of the art is situated at Ijiiin (Tsuboya), a village 
some fifteen miles west of the town. Most of the 
craftsmen here are the descendants of those Korean 
potters who were deported by the great Taiko 
Hideyoshi after he had conquered their country at 
the end of the sixteenth century. He was a man of 
low-born origin, ugly, and mis-shapen, but of iron 
will and determination. He is sometimes called the 
“Napoleon of Japan’’, and in his ruthless ambition 
he certainly resembled him. His dream was to 
conquer China and establish himself on its throne 
as the Emperor of the Far East. He made a 
beginning by laying waste the peninsula of Korea, 
which he devastated by fire and sword, leaving 
behind nothing but a hated name and bequeathing 
to his own country a legacy of loathing and fear 
which have by no means died out from Korean 
hearts at the present day, though on the whole the 
Government of Japan is striving hard to ameliorate 
the condition of the Korean people by beneficial 
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reforms of a material kind. It is but just to add 
that for moral uplift and spiritual progress, in the 
widest sense, it is to the friends the Korean people 
have found in the best type of British missionary 
workers, and others, that they owe a willing debt 
beyond all their Japanese conquerors have laid upon 
them. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KIUSHIU 


O the north-east of Kagoshima, a score or so 

of miles away, stands the smoking form of 
Kirishima-yama, whose twin summits display every 
possible form of volcanic activity—craters both 
active and extinct, crater lakes, fumaroles, and 
solfataras. On the eastern of the two, Takachihé, 
on its highest point bears the far-famed Ama-no- 
Sakahoko, ‘‘ The inverted Heavenly Sword ”’, which 
is thought by some to be a relic of some prehistoric 
age, and is believed by many to be the actual 
weapon bestowed on the grandson of the Sun 
Goddess when she sent him to earth to assume the 
sovereignty of the Land of the Sunrise. Approach- 
ing the earth in his chariot of clouds, as he felt for 
solid land on which to alight, the point of the 
‘““ Heavenly Sword’”’ at length came to rest on the 
summit most sacred of all in Japanese legendary 
lore. Here he descended, and here is the sword 
firmly fixed, point downwards, to attest the fact. 
His successor was Jimmu Tenno, ancestor of the 
present Emperor of Japan, in whose honour one of 
the most popular of festivals is celebrated to-day. 
The sword appears to be a mixture of copper and 


bronze, and its entire length about four feet. The 
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western peak, Karakunimi-dake, owes its curious 
name, “ The mountain overlooking Korea (Kara) 
and China’’, to the fact that, though but 6,000 ft. 
in height, it was believed, under favourable 
conditions, to command a prospect of both those 
lands ! 

Both these summits are accessible without undue 
toil or expenditure of time, leaving the railway on 
the northward journey at Kokubu, seventeen miles 
to the north of Kagoshima, though nothing could 
be more delightful than the enterprise of taking the 
road from Kajiki and passing through the little 
hamlet of Miyauchi, so named from the magnificent 
Shinto shrine to Hachiman, one of the most splendid 
of such fanes erected by the late Emperor to the 
God of War. Stately crimson lacquered pillars 
support noble roofs that lift their wonderful concave 
sweep of burnished tiles against a dark background 
of the cryptomeria for which Kiushiu is justly 
famous. The loveliness of the half-dozen miles 
beyond surpassed in idyllic beauty all one had 
witnessed hitherto at Nikko, Miyanoshita, and 
other of the famous “show” places of Japan, 
though here we have things built on a somewhat 
smaller scale. The spring-time charm of bright 
azaleas, wild roses, and flowering shrubs of many 
kinds alternated with great camellia-trees with 
stems whose girth was 4 ft. or more, and their 
height from 20 to 25 ft. Rugged and fantastic 
were the outlines of the hills one traverses, and the 
valleys of erosion are filled with splendid chestnuts, 
evergreen oaks, and the flowering cherry, so dear 
to the Japanese heart. 
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The prospect unfolded from the head of the 
narrow defile which gives access to the plateau that 
forms the base of the mountains is of extraordinary 
variety and beauty. Nearly every one of the peaks 
that rise on every hand is a volcano at present or 
recently active, and in several cases rising directly 
from the blue waters of the Pacific or of Kagoshima 
Bay. One sees at a glance how secluded have been 
for centuries the Samurai of Satsuma, sea-girt on 
west and south and south-east, exposed on either 
shore to the force of winds and waves that often 
make the Pacific an entire misnomer in these 
regions. Tonorth and north-east a broad crescent- 
shaped screen of wild hills have restricted inter- 
course with their neighbours in the adjoining 
provinces of Osumi and Hyiiga. So complete was 
that seclusion until the last few years that it is little 
wonder the strange dialect spoken by the majority 
of the people was once almost unintelligible to the 
average Japanese of Kyoto and the capital. 

The railway may be regained at Hitoyoshi, a 
thriving town on the banks of the swift-flowing 


Kumagawa. Arrived there, what can one do but 


take boat for the forty miles of river rapids up to 
Yatsushir6? High hills hem in the earlier course of 
the stream as it twists and turns in the most extra- 
ordinary way through a country cultivated to the 
last degree. The prosperous aspect of the scattered 
hamlets is truly remarkable, and the river itself 
provides an abundance of a delicious trout called az. 
As one draws near the end of the five or six hours’ 
voyage, the current broadens and grows shallower, 
and towards the end of a spring-time afternoon the 
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boat will slowly glide through a crowd of some 
hundreds of boys and men angling in water no more 
than two or three feet in depth. Three hundred 
years ago the right bank of the river was 
strengthened with a fine embankment of stone and 
planted with cherry and pine, all the work of the 
mighty Kato Kiyomasa, Lord of Higo, lieutenant of 
Taik6 Hideyoshi, and builder of the great fortress of 
Kumamoto. To connoisseurs of porcelain, Yatsu- 
shir6 will best be known as the home of the beautiful 
faience originally introduced, like that of Satsuma, 
by Korean potters. It is of special interest and 
value, according to experts, as being the only 
Japanese ware in which the characteristics of a 
Korean original are unmistakably preserved. 
Twenty miles north of Yatsushir6 lies Kumamoto 
itself, whose castle is one of the most famous in all 
Japan. Its time-worn battle-scarred walls, though 
shorn greatly of their former glory, have seen some 
of the most stirring events in Japanese history, the 
last exciting scenes being those when it was besieged 
during the Satsuma rebellion by Saigo Takamori. 
The broad streets of the town have pleasant avenues 
of trees, and many of the houses are surrounded by 
gardens so spacious and well planted that, seen from 
the topmost point of the castle keep, one appears to 
be looking down on a wide-spread park. Indeed, 
Kumamoto has various gardens of note, above all 
the beautiful Suizenji Ko-en (Park) originally laid 
out three hundred years ago as a garden for the 
villa of Hosokawa Tadatoshi, the first Daimyé of the 
province of Higo. Its aspect is that of a compre- 
hensive landscape on a small scale with a mimic 
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mountain, valleys, streams, cascades, and the rest. 
But a quite unique feature is an ice-cold spring of 
living water which forms the source of a large 
lake three miles west of the park into which the 
waters bubble up in large quantities in different 
spots. 

The popular temple of Honmydji, belonging to the 
fanatical Nichiren Buddhist sect, recalls the part 
played by Katod Kiyomasa as its patron while acting 
as a foremost persecutor of the Christians of his 
time. A long flight of steps planted on either side 
with cherry-trees leads to the shrine of Kiyo- 
masa; but amore arresting sight is that of the many 
unfortunates lining the way or resting in chambers 
at the side who are the victims of the strange 
disorder known as kitsune-tsuki, or ‘‘ fox-posses- 
sion’’ (cp. Mountaineering in the Japanese Alps, 
Chapter XV), and with whom this is one of the 
most popular resorts in hope of cure. Outside the 
town, on the way to Aso-san, stands the Kwat 
Shun Byoé-in, the leper hospital, one of the most 
interesting of its kind in the world, founded by a 
devoted Englishwoman, Miss Elizabeth Riddell, for 
the treatment of sufferers and for the scientific 
study of the disease. The variety and charm 
characteristic of southern Kiushiu are fully sus- 
tained when Kumamoto is reached and becomes the 
starting-point of a fresh venture into the region 
stretching eastwards and north-east of the famous 
garrison town. Space can be allowed for but the 
briefest notice of scenes which have been justly 
placed in the forefront of what is loveliest or of 
deepest interest in the whole of Japan. 
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Twenty miles east of Kumamoto rises the smoking 
cone—in reality a cluster of cones—forming the 
volcano known far and wide as Aso-san, one of the 
most notable of its kind in the world. The ascent 
is by no means arduous and the expedition as a 
whole one of singular and varied interest, as the 
writer can testify from a long experience. The 
mountain foot is reached by a combination of light 
railway, basha, jinrikisha, or on foot, unless a 
motor-car be available for nearly all the way to 
Tochi-no-ki Shinyu, the actual starting-point of the 
upward climb. The ride over a pleasant, well- 
cultivated, gently sloping plain suddenly ends in a 
plunge into a picturesque gorge which really forms 
a breach in the south-western part of the rampart of 
hills some 2,000 ft. in height which form the outer 
rim of the mightiest crater wall in the world, whose 
longest axis is fifteen miles, from north to south, and 
of which the only actual break is the one by which 
we enter here. One other point offering less easy 
access is found on the east, near Sakashita on the 
eastern boundary. Of this a local saw remarks, 
Osaka saka nashi, Sakanashi saka aru, i.e. “ At the 
place called ‘ Big Hill’ there is no hill: but at the 
place called ‘ No Hill’ there is a hill ”—alluding to 
the actual flatness of Osaka and the hilliness of 
Sakanashi. 

The onsen of Tochi-no-ki Shinyu is of a suffi- 
ciently simple and unsophisticated character to 
afford the unusual but pleasant experience of 
“native’”’ Japanese life little affected by modern 
conventions. The “‘ atmosphere” of these bathing 
establishments is one so novel and so foreign to our 
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own customs and ideas that a sympathetic and 
reasonable wayfarer will not readily forgo the 
experience it has to offer. 

Spas in considerable number and variety abound 
on the mountain-side and in the vast crater from 

which it springs. Near one of the lower of such 
is a charming cascade known as Ai-gaeri, “ trout 
turn back ’’, not the only one of that name whichis — 
so styled because beyond it the fish can no higher 
rise. 

The top of Aso-san, about 5,300 ft., is of great 
extent and irregular in form, and bears usually four 
principal craters, some one or other of which is always 
at work and at times very violently so. Indeed, 
the mountain’s activities were in evidence at the 
first beginnings of Japanese history, and the 
guardian priests of the Shintd shrine near the 
summit—said to have been founded originally 
in the second century A.D.—are descendants 
of royal blood from their ancestor, Korehito, in 
whose family the office has been held in un- 
broken line. 

Of late years Aso has obtained an unenviable 
notoriety as the successor of the famous Nikk6é 
waterfall of Kegon, a favourite spot for suicides 
(see The Playground of the Far East, Chapter 
VIII). Nearly every spring sees some unhappy 
youth seeking oblivion by throwing himself into the 
active crater of the day. The priests of the shrine 
usually explain the occurrence of these tragedies at 
that season as due to the fact that the annual school 
examinations are held about March, and either the 
effects of over-study or the despair of failure, to both 
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of which the Japanese lad is so prone, are apt to 
upset the mental balance and precipitate a 
tragedy. 

It is not till one stands on the top of Aso-san that 
one first clearly grasps the fact of the unique structure 
of the mountain in its entirety. Here one gazes 
from the summit of the central peak and sees how 
it rises from the floor of the great ancient crater, 
now a fertile plain a hundred square miles or more 
in extent, dotted with villages scattered from side 
to side of the inner walls of the encircling ridges. 
Away to the east rises Sobo-San, the highest peak 
in Kiushiu, from whose lower slopes radiate the 
wildest and remotest valleys in the whole island. 
Here are to be found, after a good deal of wandering 
thereto, the little hamlets known collectively as 
Goka-no-sho, “‘ The five villages”, which years ago 
the writer and a friend, when exploring the moun- 
tain that rises above them, were the first Europeans 
to visit. They have a curious and unique history, for 
their inhabitants are believed to be the descendants of 
that Heike or Taira clan who were scattered abroad 
after their disastrous defeat and decimation at the 
hands of the Minamoto clan in the twelfth century 
at the close of Japan’s ‘‘ Wars of the Roses’”’. Shut 
up in these remote and secluded fastnesses from 
intercourse with the outside world, these refugees 
lived on for centuries, preserving their own customs 
and never intermarrying elsewhere. There were no 
roads across the high mountains to give access to 
other parts of the island, and their very existence 
Was not even suspected. But one day dwellers in a 
distant valley found a curious type of wooden cup 
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floating down a stream that issued from the hills, 
from which they inferred that human beings must 
inhabit the upper reaches of the river. Exploration 
in that direction finally led to the discovery of the 
“ five villages ”’ since known as Goka-no-shé. 

North-east of Aso-san, fifty miles away, stands 
the shapely cone of Yu-ga-take, ‘‘ The Fuji of 
Bungo”’, at whose foot on the Pacific shore lies the 
watering-place so popular among Japanese holiday- 
makers and those in search of health through the 
virtues of the various volcanic agencies active 
hereabouts. The town looks eastwards across the 
Bungo channel to the western shores of Shikoku. 
Westwards beautiful mountain peaks and ridges 
stretch away in a blue haze. The air is mild yet 
bracing, and on all hands hot springs abound. 
Indeed, the whole of the broad seashore of the 
crescent-shaped bay is literally undermined with 
volcanic vapour and hot-water springs, so that 
anyone who chooses can scoop out for himself a hole 
in the soil and lie down to find himself or herself 
reclining in a mineral-water bath. Near by lie two 
big yuba (bath-houses), each accommodating some 
four hundred persons, of both sexes, and it is not 
unnaturally remarked that the sight of these all 
bathing in a common tank is a very singular spec- 
tacle indeed. The normal temperature of the 
water, alkaline and chalybeate, with much ad- 
mixture of carbonic acid gas, varies from 100° to 
732° FF 

‘All words fail to describe the fantasy of 
unearthly rock scenes to be witnessed almost the 
whole way resembling nothing more than some old 
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Chinese landscape painting of the earth when gods 
lived among men”. In these words of an enthusi- 
astic Japanese nature-lover, indited in a language 
with which he was not wholly familiar, are enshrined 
a by no means unwarranted eulogy of one of the 
loveliest and most characteristic pieces of natural 
scenery in the Japanese Empire. It is of a type 
that appeals perhaps more than any other to the 
Japanese sense of landscape beauty, though few 
foreign travellers have traversed the valley of 
Yabakei, as that stretch of it is styled which encloses 
the upper reaches of the Takase-gawa on its way to 
the beautiful bay forming the south-western corner 
of the far-famed Inland Sea of Japan. From Moji 
station the east coastal railway-line runs along a 
little Riviera forty miles or so to Nakatsu, whence a 
drive in car, carriage, or jimrikisha transports the 
traveller to the mouth of the glen near Hita, or 
Hida. Greatly as is the fairy-like strangeness and 
charm appreciated by the Japanese, the place is 
almost unknown to the outside world, and easy as it 
is of access by rail and road from the Straits of 
Shimonoseki through which most foreigners sooner 
or later are likely to pass, not one in a thousand 
turns aside to make himself acquainted with so 
unique and delightful a prospect. 

The valley is upwards of forty miles long, and is 
traversed most of its length by an excellent road 
here and there piercing the rock walls by tunnels 
from which each exit does but disclose some fresh 
and fairer view. Those who are tempted to criticize 
as fantastic and unnatural the crags and ravines 
represented in Chinese art, and in the paintings 
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of the Japanese masters who have followed most 
closely in their steps, would find good cause to revise 
their judgment when once they had passed through 
Yabakei with a sympathetic and understanding eye. 
Its rocky walls, its jutting crags and towering 
pinnacles, give often precarious footing to pines that 
never seem to change, while the bright loveliness of 
the abundant azaleas and rhododendrons of spring- 
time are replaced in autumn by the wealth of 
gorgeous colouring that the maples display in the 
many-tinted tapestry with which the sides of the 
glen are clothed on every hand. So rare a combina- 
tion of rock and river, woods and water and flowering 
shrubs in richest profusion, is probably nowhere else 
to be witnessed in a land whose varied and romantic 
beauties are a constant source of interest and 
delight. 

What at first seems strange is the fact that it is 
but a tentury since these beauties were first made 
known to a grateful and admiring people, for in 
those days travel was rigidly restricted, partly for 
political reasons and partly because in these 
secluded and unfamiliar ravines there lurked the 
strange long-nosed hobgoblins styled tengu and 
other monstrous creatures that effectually deterred 
the ordinary wayfarer from penetrating their 
recesses. At last, however, the famous scholar, 
poet, historian, Rai Sany6, came this way, and in 
him Yabakei has found a Ruskin worthy of its 
fascinations. Many of the most striking spots 
along the glen are associated with his name and the 
sentiments with which they inspired him. One of 
these is Teki-hitsu-hd, a height on which he rested 
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to paint the scene but from which he at length cast 
away his brush in despair. It recalls the hill-top 
familiar to walkers between Yokohama and 
Kamakura known to the Japanese as Fude-sute-iwa, 
“the rock where the brush was cast aside’, but 
more familiar to foreigners as Nokendo, or “‘ The 
plains of heaven”’. 


CHAPTER IX 
SIGHTS IN THE INLAND SEA 


HE charm of the Inland Sea has always 

appeared to appeal more to the Western 
traveller than to the Japanese resident, and it is 
singular that not only is there a notable absence 
of popular admiration of its attractions in Japanese 
literature but the public themselves have actually 
no name for it of their own bestowing. The words 
now employed on native maps are merely Japanese 
adaptations of the terms used by European writers 
and cartographers, such as Seto uchi, “‘ inside the 
straits’, or Nai kai, ‘The Inland Sea’. The 
Straits of Shimonoseki at the western entrance, and 
those of Akashi, its eastern outlet, have had their 
meed of praise, though separate prospects along the 
coast, north or south, such as Miyajima and Suma, 
are regarded as pearls of price in a landscape that is 
attractive throughout the whole 250 miles of its 
length. 

The journey to the Westernized centres of 
Japanese life and industry and towards the familiar 
beauty spots frequented by Western tourists may 
be made either by the Sanyé railway which runs 
Riviera-like along the northern shore to Kobe, or 
by the liners which make that beautiful spot their 
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port of call on the way to Yokohama for the Pacific 
voyage. The latter is in many ways the more 
interesting and offers excellent opportunities for the 
display of skill on the part of master mariners or 
the pilots they may employ. As one who has 
- suffered early-morning shipwreck in one particularly 
attenuated strait (due mainly, it must be admitted, 
to the pilot having drunk too deeply overnight), it 
is possible to speak feelingly. The islands that stud 
the Inland Sea are so numerous—the Japanese tell 
us they amount to some thousands—so fantastic in 
form, and often so peculiarly placed, that much of 
the journey is not only of sustained interest but 
frequently of considerable excitement. The Straits 
of Shimonoseki through which we pass on our way 
from Nagasaki, whether we have journeyed thence 
by land or sea, are exceedingly picturesque and 
attractive. The name itself recalls the incident 
known in the early years of Japan’s reopened inter- 
course with the West as the “‘ Shimonoseki affair ”’. 

Owing to the ill-advised policy of the Daimyé of 
Chéshi on the northern shore of the straits, in 
attempting to bar the way of western ships through 
them to the Inland Sea, a state of hostilities ensued. 
In July 1863 several foreign vessels were fired on 
with fatal results. No reparation being forth- 
coming, a combined squadron bombarded the 
Japanese batteries in September 1864. After their 
destruction an indemnity was claimed by the 
Powers involved in the common cause as com- 
pensation for the expense and loss which they had 
suffered in their attempts to enforce the treaties 
Japan had made with them. 
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Some years later the share received by the United 
States was refunded as an act of grace, but to the 
dispassionate critic of the circumstances it would 
seem that undue credit has been claimed for that 
somewhat misunderstood and exaggerated act. 
Some observations on it here may not be out of 
place. As the late Professor Longford, one of the 
most distinguished authorities on the history of 
Japanese affairs, has pointed out, “‘ The position of 
the United States was somewhat different from that 
of the other Powers. The bombardment took place 
during the American Civil War, and the Alabama was 
still on the high seas. Her navy was fully pre- 
occupied elsewhere, and at Shimonoseki was only 
represented by a chartered merchantman, with a 
score of bluejackets forming the crew. The 
expenses she incurred, therefore, were almost 
negligible, while those of England, whose fleet was 
more than double that of the rest combined, were 
considerable. Accordingly, it was proposed by 
France that the indemnity should be shared in 
proportion to the expenses borne by each of the 
Powers concerned, but to this the United States 
declined to agree. Though such a course involved 
a considerable sacrifice to her, Great Britain 
assented, with the result that the money was 
equally divided, and America, who had spent 
practically nothing, received as much as Great 
Britain, who had spent twice the amount she had 
gained in the service of all the Allies. The Ameri- 
can share lay in the coffers of the Treasury, where it 
remained till 1883, when it had, with accumulated 
compound interest, nearly doubled itself. It was 
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then, minus that interest, returned. This act of 
apparent generosity, however, was made at the 
expense of England, to whom a large part of the 
money ought really to have gone, but her former 
ally neither consulted nor told her of her intention 
beforehand. In later years these facts were for- 
gotten, and many invidious comparisons have since 
been drawn in Japan between England’s selfish 
greed in retaining the indemnity and America’s 
noble generosity in returning it, and as a result a 
strong conviction was generated in the magnanimity 
of the United States which made them for a score of 
years the most popular of all the foreign nations”’. 
Though the larger liners on their eastward journey 
through the Inland Sea do not run up the beautiful 
gulf by which Hiroshima, or rather its port of 
Ujina, is reached from the seaward side, one might 
well combine it with the visit many will like to pay 
to the far-famed charms of Miyajima, which lies off 
the coast to the south-west. Both places may most 
readily be reached by the railway route from the 
Straits of Shimonoseki. Miyajima is known to 
many foreign travellers touring through Japan, and 
is regarded by the Japanese themselves as one of 
the three chief ‘‘ beauty spots ”—San-Kei—of their 
country; the others are Matushima, on the east 
coast mear Sendai, and Ama-no-hashidate, on the 
west coast of central Japan. The alternative title 
of Miyajima is Itsukushima, “‘ The happy isle’’, and 
may seem to be merited not merely on the grounds 
of its own natural loveliness, its pure air, and the 
clear waters that wash its shores, but by the fact 
that in olden times all births and deaths were 
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forbidden in its glens and groves. To-day, should 
these events occur unexpectedly, the unwitting 
offenders are transported as soon as may be across 
to the mainland. Many tame deer wander about 
the island, but dogs are rigidly excluded. 

To many who have never seen Miyajima itself the 
appearance of the great tovis before the shrine is 
familiar, for it is one of the most favourite subjects 
of Japanese art, and nearly all books of travel 
reproduce some view or other of it. Its form is 
more ornate than most, and it actually so stands in 
the sea that at high tide both it and the shoreward 
side of the temple, which is partly built on piles, 
appear to be floating on the surface of the water. 

The temple itself is of great sanctity, and at the 
Oku-no-in, the “‘ innermost shrine”’ on the summit 
of the hill above, a sacred fire is kept burning which 
was lighted originally by K6bd Daishi, the moun- 
taineer-saint, eleven hundred years ago, and has 
never since been allowed to die out. 

Of Hiroshima the guide-books observe that its 
“sights can in two or three hours be done by 
jinrikisha’’, and many will feel the estimate is 
not an exaggerated one. 

There is, however, one which no guide-book 
mentions, but the singular nature of which is so 
extraordinary and so suggestive that it may well 
be referred to as we pass by. 

The sight in question consists of a monument, 
comparatively recently erected, at the entrance to 
the “licensed quarters’? where the professional 
prostitutes are segregated as in the “ Yoshiwara ” 
of Tokyo, Yokohama, and other large cities. It is 
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in honour of the founder, one Naganuma by name, 
who is still, as far as I am aware, alive and pros- 
perous, for he is reputed to be one of the wealthiest 
citizens of the town. In the photograph before me 
it is worth while observing the police-box in the 
background. It came into being, I believe, since 
the latest guide-books were published, but it would 
in no case be likely to find itself mentioned in their 
pages. 

The mentality represented by the existence of 
this monument, which duly mentions the name 
and public services of the gentleman it honours, 
is peculiarly Japanese. As these lines are being 
written a note reaches me from Japan of a 
“memorial” of a different kind though in con- 
nexion with the identical subject. It is from a 
Japanese source, and states that a ‘“ memorial 
proposing the abolition of the system of licensed 
prostitution was discussed by a committee of the 
Lower House of the Diet on February 27 (1925). 
Mr. Kataoka, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Home Affairs, opposed the proposal, stating that 
the Government has no intention to restrict or 
abolish the system, as while it cannot be considered 
good, social morality is not yet so developed as to 
justify its abolition, and if it is abolished it will 
only encourage private prostitution, which is worse 
when it is noted that a medical examination recently 
made of 4,854 unlicensed prostitutes revealed the 
fact that 2,188 had venereal diseases, which proves 
that they are more injurious than licensed pros- 
titutes. The memorial was rejected”’. 

Hiroshima is not only the capital of the Prefecture 
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of that name, but is also the Head-quarters of 
the 5th Army Division, and during the Russo- 
Japanese War it was the chief base of operations, as 
it had been ten years earlier in that with China. 

On the largest of the various islands hemming in 
the upper waters of the beautiful gulf of Hiroshima 
stands the great Imperial Naval College of Etajima, 
and opposite to this, on the eastern shore of the 
mainland, lies Kure, famous as a Naval Station, 
which includes an arsenal, a great dockyard, and a 
large steel works. Its growth in size, population, 
and importance has been phenomenal, but visitors 
from the West are not welcomed within the walls of 
the works, though they may wander in the town at 
will. 

Nevertheless, a visit to Kure itself is a veritable 
revelation of some of those startling contrasts so 
characteristic of modern Japan. Seldom are we so 
suddenly brought face to face with the tenth and 
twentieth centuries in such violent opposition. 
Fragile houses of little more than wood and paper, 
old-world courtesy, laughing children, and smiling 
women, leisurely priests and sleepy temples—all 
the recognized constituents of that quaint, fantastic, 
familiar picture of orthodox Japan; and then, 
inside the great wall that shuts them off from 
prying eyes, all the bewildering engines and equip- 
ment for the forging of machines of destruction, 
vast piles of ugly scaffolding, and toiling thousands 
of sweating operatives doing their ten hours a day. 
The glories of Nikk6 and its shrines, the craftsman- 
ship and the tea-houses of Kyoto, and temples 
innumerable, will naturally continue to draw and to 
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delight the pleasure-seekers of the West ; but with 
whatever regrets we may recognize the fact, it will 
be in the banks of Tokyo and the factories of Osaka, 
in the dockyards of Kure and Yokosuka, amid the 
furnaces of Wakamatsu, and down the coal-pits of 
Kiushiu, that the real spirit of modern Japan will 
clothe itself in visible form. 

It was here quite recently that was witnessed one 
of the most surprising of all the strange contrasts 
already méntioned. To the precincts of a famous 
and splendid Buddhist temple there were led by 
their owners a hundred oxen, gaily garlanded, in 
whose honour a service was conducted by gorgeously 
robed priests. After they had been given instruc- 
tion in the Buddhist scriptures, a solemn mass was 
said on behalf of the souls of their departed comrades. 
Their masters then apologized to them for all the 
unkind treatment they had inflicted on them, and 
finally the proceedings came to a close with a 
sumptuous feast for their benefit. Within a few 
miles of this, Japan was building one of the biggest 
battleships in the world ! 

To attempt to deal with the manifold charms and 
varied interest of the many deservedly popular 
haunts of the tourist on his way through the more 
familiar scenes that tempt a visit after he has 
landed at Kobe for the journey that will end when 
Tokyo at last receives him, would lie outside the 
scope of this volume. They have been described 
in greater or less detail in nearly every book of 
travel in Japan. As the object now is mainly 
to look at some less familiar scenes and talk 
about matters that suggest themselves as we 
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gaze on them, we must pass on, without delaying 
in those attractive haunts. Kyoto, with its wealth 
of wonderful shrines and temples, its shops and 
the studios of its cunning craftsmen, must, with 
Osaka and its modern mills and merchandize, be 
left behind. The Tokaidd railway shall transport 
us, always eastwards, over a hundred miles until it 
brings us out into the broad bright plain of Owari 
on the western margin of the region we may con- 
veniently speak of as central Japan. 

Here we draw near to the region of the Alpine 
chains of mountains that stretch across the country 
at its broadest span from the Pacific to the Japan 
Sea, and which send down through their romantic 
glens and broadening channels the swiftest and 
noblest streams the country, for its profit and its 
pains, to-day possesses. 


CHAPTER X 


GIFU AND ITS EARTHQUAKE 


O the initiated, the name Gifu stands for a 

combination of present interest and past 
notoriety. It is the capital of that Prefecture of 
its own name, which combines the wide-spreading 
plain of Mino near the sea with the “ Island Pro- 
vince’ of Hida, whose lofty plateau is hemmed in 
by mountain ranges on every side and has until 
recently been almost as much isolated from the rest 
of the empire as that empire was formerly cut off 
from the rest of the world. From the summit of 
the hill Kinkwazan, ‘“‘ The golden flower mountain”’, 
doubtless so styled owing to the sparkling nature 
of the biscuit-coloured coarse-grained granite of 
which many of the hills on the eastern side of the 
plain are composed, a lovely distant prospect 
greets one to the north-east of the far-off peaks of 
the southern end of the Northern Japanese Alps— 
Ontake (‘The August Mountain’’), the Koma-ga- 
take (“ The Foal Mountain ”’), of Shinshu, and the 
rest in the region of the Nakasendo. Turning 
townwards, among the many buildings spread at 
one’s feet, notable for its purpose rather than its 
proportions, is the well-known Entomological 
Laboratory of one of Japan’s most distinguished 
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scientists, Mr. Sei Nawa, the results of whose long 
and laborious researches have culminated in the 
foundation of a school of agriculture mainly devoted 
to the teaching of economic entomology. At the 
end of some thirty years’ work this indefatigable 
investigator had made the acquaintance of no less 
than 10,000 species of insects, represented in his 
Institute by over 200,000 specimens. In the 
grounds he erected a monument to the memory of 
the myriads of small creatures immolated on the 
altar of scientific research. This was to be followed 
by the erection of a temple dedicated to Kwannon, 
the “‘ Goddess of Mercy ’’, likewise in their honour, 
and was moreover to contain one thousand images 
of the Divinity, carved from timber derived from 
the many Buddhist temples and Shintd shrines 
throughout the land which have specially suffered 
from the ravages of white ants. The fame of Gifu 
has spread far and wide for the delicate lanterns of 
paper or silk whose artistic forms and exquisite 
colouring excel all else of their kind. In endless 
variety and shape they afford a soul-satisfying 
feast of dainty loveliness, notably those into whose 
composition enters the glittering strand of the wild 
silk for which the region is renowned. The various 
descriptions of paper produced in this province are 
famous all over the country, and beyond, especially 
the fine, tough variety to which the province gives 
its name, Mino-gami. 


On October 28, 1891, in the early days of my life 
in Japan, I was awakened at about 6.15 in the 
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morning by a violent rocking of my bed, accom- 
panied by a creaking of the timbers of my semi- 
Japanese house which speedily developed into a 
violent swaying to and fro of the whole structure. 
At first this unusual occurrence struck me as extra- 
ordinarily curious and interesting, and I held firmly 
on to the sides of my bed to await developments, 
for, though it was by no means a first experience of 
this kind of convulsion, I had always before been up 
and about. I soon realized, however, that if I was 
ever to enjoy a similar one I must lose no time in 
getting a view of things from the outside. With 
difficulty I achieved the descent of the smoothly 
polished stairs and made my way into the garden. 
Nothing of special note was to be seen, though the 
ground heaved beneath one’s feet and, as a pass- 
ing Japanese in the road close by remarked, “‘ the 
roofs of a long line of houses in the foreground 
rose and fell like the waves of the sea’’. Later in 
the day, one learned of the destruction of large 
brick mills in Osaka and in Nagoya farther up the 
Tokaid6 Railway, nearly 150 miles eastward, which 
had been wrecked, and of other serious damage done. 
But not until a few days had elapsed did we get any 
true idea of its extent and its significance. As soon 
as it was accessible, I set out on an expedition to 
the centre of the disturbance and to the devastated 
region surrounding it. My first night was spent in 
an improvised shelter in the garden of what had 
previously been the Japanese house of my friend 
Arthur Chappell, who was at that time in charge of 
the Church Mission of that district, and to whom 
many of his neighbours and friends now turned for 
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help and comfort in their trouble. During the 
daytime we scoured the surrounding country to see 
the extent and nature of the ruin that had been 
wrought, and to co-operate as far as might be with 
those striving to relieve it. At night, as we lay on 
the ground in our hut, the ground trembled almost 
unceasingly, and a loud rumbling filled one’s ears as 
of the passage of heavily-laden carts passing over a 
wooden bridge. At intervals the severer shocks 
would result in a wild stampede on the part of some 
of the folk still inhabiting their half-ruined 
dwellings, with startled cries of “‘ Jishin ! jishin!” 
—“‘ Earthquake! earthquake” ! 

Our wanderings over the wide and devastated 
plain showed us large villages, like Kasamatsu, 
which, when the fire had completed such havoc as 
the earthquake had left unfinished, had been totally 
wiped away from the face of the earth, and nothing 
stood to remind one that there had ever been the 
dwellings of man here save two kura (domestic 
storehouses) and a confused litter of dull rust- 
coloured half-incinerated tiles from the roofs of 
houses the rest of which had been completely 
consumed. Here or there some notice would be 
seen such as that ‘‘ Hereunder lies a little girl of 
seven years old’”’. In one place a lost child was 
discovered by a searcher, sitting among the heap of 
tiles and rubbish that represented her home engaged 
in tending a tiny vase of chrysanthemums. The 
whole road from Gifu across the plain to Nagoya 
was once one continuous chain of almost con- 
tiguous villages, twenty-five miles in length, the 
homes of busy folk, but in a few moments the 
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earthquake shock and following flames had reduced 
these to nothing more than a Jong lane of heaps 
of rubbish and half-burnt earth. At Biwajima, a 
suburban village on the outskirts of Nagoya itself, 
the worst destruction was seen on the river banks, 
which, unsupported as they are on the water-side, 
were shot forward by their own momentum, just as 
is the last of a series of railway-wagons when a 
locomotive strikes them at the other end. In this 
way a bamboo grove with a fringe of pine-trees was 
actually pushed back some twenty yards without a 
single tree falling out of the upright. It was 
noticed that wooden houses built in European style 
resisted the shock better than did the ordinary 
Japanese. The reason for this was probably two- 
fold. In the first place, the former have some sort 
of foundation below the leve! of the ground, while 
the latter merely rest on a parallelogram of separate 
stones laid at the most important points of the 
ground plan of the building. In the second place, 
the Japanese dwelling, with its heavy roofs, the 
absence of cross-bracing, and the light supports 
which lose half their strength through being cut 
away in the making of mortices and other joints, 
courts disaster, and it is such catastrophes as 
these that reveal the scale of the price that has 
to be paid. 

The great railway bridge over the Nagaragawa, 
supported on massive piers of cast iron, we found 
completely wrecked, and walking over its 400 yards 
of contorted length called for some nerve, for a slip 
would have ended in a drop of some forty feet and 
the granite boulders of the broad half-dried-up 
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river-bed would have proved very ugly things to 
assault head-first ! 

Strange and interesting as was the combination 
of tragedy and pathos which met one at every turn 
in the precincts of the devastated cities of the plain, 
the strangest and most startling sights were yet to 
come. As we left the soft and dusty roads of the 
alluvial soil of the plain itself and moved across the 
lower contours of the granite hills which encircled 
it, there was a magical change in the nature of the 
ground, whose altered composition now became as 
hard and almost as compact as the bed of a billiard 
table. Through a gap in the hills we passed west- 
wards into the Neo-dani, the remote and sequestered 
valley up which lay the focal centre of the dreadful 
convulsion. In one portion of this we saw how 
whole hill-sides had been tilted forward to such an 
extent and in such a manner as to disclose distant 
prospects of far-off peaks and ridges that had 
hitherto been invisible from that spot. At the foot 
of one of these dislocated hills I saw a cluster of 
cottages with steeply-sloping, heavily-thatched roofs 
the upper part of which alone remained visible. 
Incredible as it may appear, it is the fact that the 
earth on which they stood had, apparently in a 
moment of time, without warning, become fluid, 
transformed into soft mud, with the result that the 
walls of the cottages punched themselves, so to 
speak, into the earth, and that so swiftly that the 
doomed inmates had no time to escape, and as the 
heavy roofs descended upon them, like a gigantic 
extinguisher suddenly pressed down upon a soft 
wax candle, they were themselves entombed below. 
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As we gazed upon the chaotic mass, we were told 
that the bodies were still beneath it, for with the 
sufferings and troubles of the living to attend to 
there had been neither time nor strength to deal 
with those beyond the reach of human aid. 

Just beyond this point, as we drew near the 
actual focal point of the seismic activity responsible 
for all this ruin, we suddenly found ourselves 
brought up abruptly at the edge of a steep little 
cliff some fifty feet in depth, where the excellent 
little road came to a stop. Picking our way down, 
however, with care, we finally rejoined it at the 
foot of the declivity, and traversed another stretch 
of some hundred yards or so, only to find ourselves 
faced with a fresh corresponding cliff to ascend in 
order to regain the same road at its original level. 
The meaning of this extraordinary phenomenon was 
quite clear. A large part of the area of the floor of 
the valley, nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, 
lying transversely to the line of the road, had sunk 
perfectly horizontally, although the cultivated sur- 
face of the lowered section was not in the least 
disturbed, excepting slightly at the edges of the 
fracture. I afterwards learned from my friend, 
Dr. B. Koto, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Japan, that he had been able to trace the “ fault ”’ 
for a distance of forty miles. There appeared to be 
little doubt that it was the subsidence of the large 
tract of country on the west side of this valley that 
was mainly responsible for the earthquake as a 
whole. As the violent shudders of the startled 
earth communicated themselves to the surrounding 
districts, other masses of rock already in a state of 
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unstable equilibrium probably gave way, and by 
their own downfall produced further seismic shocks. 
While the main mass of the affected crust was 
adjusting itself and settling into a state of repose, 
minor dislocations continued, and I subsequently 
learned that in a comparatively short space of time 
some two or three thousand shocks were actually 
registered. The reasons for these sudden fractures 
of the earth’s crust from time to time we may 
perhaps profitably discuss later on, but for the 
moment it will be sufficient to observe some of the 
ascertained effects in this particular case. As far 
away as Tokyo, two hundred miles distant, the 
ground swayed to and fro with the long, easy 
undulations of a raft on a lazy ocean swell, though 
nearer the centre of the disturbance the waves were 
short and rapid in their movement. Not only were 
towns and villages overthrown and damaged or 
destroyed, but great chasms were here and there 
torn open in the surface of the earth, into which 
whole rows of houses fell in dreadful ruin; mud 
volcanoes were formed, and the apparently stoutest 
and strongest works of engineering were ruined. 
The most severely shaken district in which such 
complete destruction was wrought covered an area 
of no less than 4,200 square miles, while shocks were 
clearly felt at Shanghai, over a thousand miles away. 

Among the facts noticed, from which some lessons 
of future value may be learned, it was proved beyond 
doubt that buildings standing on the soft ground of 
an alluvial plain, like this of Gifu, were always the 
first to fall. Of different, and yet deeper concern, 
touching the effect of the earthquake shocks upon 
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inanimate nature, were the results produced upon 
man himself 

It will perhaps help to a fuller appreciation of the 
facts if we remind ourselves of the conditions 
surrounding the daily lot of the ordinary Japanese. 
We at once notice that those aspects of nature 
which so strongly affect his character comprise a 
most amazing variety of savage grandeur, appalling 
destructiveness, and a romantic, and often almost 
heavenly, beauty. From among the mountains 
burst forth volcanic eruptions ; from the sea sweeps 
in the dreadful so-called tidal wave. Over land and 
sea alike rages the wild typhoon, while in spring 
and autumn floods of torrential rain lead to land- 
slides and destructive inundations. 

Yet none of these outbursts of nature’s untamed 
forces so completely impresses man with the fact 
of his own entire helplessness as the shock of the 
earthquake, the one phenomenon from which the 
Japanese have suffered more terribly than any other 
mation on the face of the globe. No wisdom, 
knowledge, or past experience can help him to 
foretell it, nor can his skill or his strength forestall 
or divert its onset. It is, however, a fact, of which 
one has had experience oneself, that the first warn- 
ings, though quite indiscernible by human beings, 
are frequently quite clearly and unmistakably 
detected by some of the lower animals—dogs will 
bark, horses grow restive, and pheasants are heard 
to scream. 

Whatever may have been their views on these 
occurrences as affording grounds for prognostica- 


tion of the coming calamity, there were in the Gifu 
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plain many old wiseacres who, after the event, 
gravely pointed out that people in that region ought 
to have been on the watch because their persimmons, 
the finest in the whole of Japan, were that autumn 
found to be growing with their seeds upside-down ! 

It was remarked by medical investigators, after 
the Gifu earthquake, that among its effects upon. 
many of those who suffered its terrors was an 
unusual form of nervous excitement shown in various 
kinds of tetanus, spinal, and other similar troubles. 
The fact that the Japanese are a less nervous and 
excitable people than Europeans may be doubt, 
less due to their being, as a people, so long familiar 
with those convulsions of nature that constitute 
their country’s greatest drawbacks. The frequent 
destruction of that which ordinary peoples are 
accustomed to regard as stable and permanent is 
bound to leave its abiding mark on the national 
character. For, while the softer and more gracious 
operations of nature tend to render them more 
lively, impressionable, and artistic, the constant 
need for repairing the ravages wrought by the 
violent cataclysms that so frequently visit them 
seem rather to make them the more stoical, 
persevering, and fatalistic. 

Could we ourselves conceive of the inhabitants of 
some European country similarly afflicted during 
long ages of their national existence, would not 
their ideas of permanence probably become disinte- 
grated and a certain carelessness as to the future 
engendered, and a timidity created among the 
weaker folk which would prove a serious obstacle 
in the struggle for existence ? 
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Some time ago, in an article on the characteristics 
of the scenery of Japan, a well-known Japanese 
writer delivered himself of the following senti- 
ments :— 

“Were Japan a wholly gramite country, her 
scenery as well as the experience of her people 
would have been much more monotonous. But her 
numerous volcanoes and the constant movements 
of the earth make life sutense and interesting” | 


CHAPTER XI 


CORMORANT-FISHING ON THE 
NAGARA-GAWA 


RES spectacles are more likely to provide 
with entertainment and interest the wanderer 
among the less familiar highways and byways in 
central Japan than the weird excitement of the 
Ukat, or Cormorant-fishing, on the River Nagara- 
gawa hard by Gifu. Like many other pursuits it 
was derived from China, and it is likely the vogue 
which it attained in England and France in the 
seventeenth century was due to the same source. 
A gentleman in the suite of Prince Louis of Wiirtem- 
berg, in an entertaining account of a visit to 
England in 1610, tells us that he saw ‘‘ cormorants 
plunge into the water and catch eels and other ~ 
fish, and at a sign give them up and disgorge them 
alive—a thing very marvellous to behold”’. Fish- 
ponds and houses for the accommodation of the 
cormorants were made in the “vine garden” at 
Westminster. References to the pursuit are to be 
found in Willoughby’s Ornithology (1678) and 
Rye’s England as Seen by the Foreigner (1865). 
A long and interesting description of cormorant- 
fishing in China itself is to be found in Miss Gordon- 


Cumming’s Travels in China. As usual, however, 
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its adoption by the Japanese soon saw it invested 
with fresh features that added a touch of dramatic 
interest, and made it not only a profitable business 
for its promoters, but an occasion of romantic 
diversion for holiday-makers from the neighbouring 
city and country-side. 

The prey for which the cormorant goes is a 
sort of trout of some size, known as ayu, which 
makes its way from the river mouth about the 
middle of May, when the season opens, and the 
pursuit is carried on until the middle of October 
on moonless nights dark enough to attract the 
fish to the boat-fires. Viewed as a sport, it is 
probably the most ancient known to Japanese 
history, and in the Kojik1, the oldest Japanese 
book extant, compiled in A.D. 712, it is mentioned 
in a poem attributed to the earliest of the legendary 
rulers of Japan, Jimmu Tenno, who is alleged to 
have been born in 660 B.c. The most recent 
instance of Imperial patronage known is that of 
the late Emperor Meiji, who viewed it in the 
summer of 1878, since when a special reach of 
the river has been set apart for the sole use of the 
fishermen attached to the hunting bureau of the 
Imperial Household. 

The cormorants used are of unusual size, standing 
some two feet in height, and are caught on the 
shores of the Owari Gulf near by with bird-lime 
spread about the rocks of their feeding-places. 
Those first taken are employed as decoys, the 
newly captured having their eyelids sewn up with 
hempen threads before being sent to any required 
destination, The wild birds have their beaks tied 
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up with hemp-cords, as they are apt to behave 
somewhat fiercely during the process of breaking 
in, which usually occupies a fortnight or longer. 
Their span of life was formerly some twenty or 
twenty-five years, but to-day it seldom exceeds 
much more than half that number. Let us go to 
the bridge known as the Nagaragawa-bashi at 
Gifu, then, on a suitable summer evening, all the 
more agreeable now by reason of the welcome 
coolness of the breeze that comes with the setting 
sun. For a few shillings we can hire one of the 
houseboats so popular hereabouts, their sheltering 
roofs outlined with festoons of the famous Gifu 
lanterns of graceful form and delicate colouring 
which, when lighted up under a velvet sky of 
deepest blue, impart to the scene an effect of fairy- 
like beauty and charm. Lying out in the stream 
we must possess our souls in patience, for it may 
be we shall have to wait hours before the fishing- 
boats arrive upon the scene. At length, however, 
the watchers on our craft descry a faint red glow 
up-stream, which gradually separates into a dozen 
or more points of flame, for the fishing-boats drift 
down in a united fleet to the business on hand. 
Each vessel is manned by a crew of four, the 
movements of the craft being controlled by a 
steersman manipulating a big scull in the stern. 
The skipper himself, a person of great importance, 
distinguished by a tall busby-shaped hat, stands 
in the bows, from which point of vantage he con- 
trols the movements of no less than a dozen birds 
at once, held in leash by as many tough cords of 
spruce fibre, which are connected, by means of a 
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thin piece of whale-bone, with a belt of hemp 
encircling the body of the cormorant. His lieu- 
tenant, immediately behind him, is responsible 
for four more. The remaining member of the 
crew affords something of comic relief, for his task 
is not merely to tend the decoy fire of fine faggots 
in the big iron cresset hanging over the gunwale, 
but by his wild cries of admonition and encourage- 
ment to keep up the birds to their work. This he 
accomplishes all the more effectively by the volley 
of resounding blows of a stout bamboo pole with 
which he smites the side of the boat. Each 
cormorant wears round the base of his gullet a 
ring of metal or horn, which is loose enough to 
allow the passage of the smaller fry caught, but 
too tight to let the bigger ones go down. As soon 
as the little squadron reaches the selected station, 
the birds are at once let down into the water, one 
by one, and then the sport begins, and it is hard 
to say whether the cormorants or the crew enter 
the more thoroughly into the spirit of the fray. 
The scene speedily becomes one of the weirdest 
fascination and of exciting incident. The ayu, 
attracted by the dancing flames of the fire-basket, 
dash towards it in shoals. The red firelight throws 
up in strong relief against the surrounding black- 
ness the swarthy faces of the boatmen, and glistens 
on the dripping plumage of the birds as they dart 
and flash to and fro with incredible speed after their 
bewildered quarry, ducking and diving, twisting 
and turning, and re-appearing so rapidly that it is 
sometimes almost impossible for the eye to follow 
their movements. The most striking feature of 
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this dramatic chase, however, is surely the amazing 
deftness and skill with which the master mani- 
pulates the mazy intricacies of the dozen reins in 
the fitful firelight, never allowing for one moment 
any single line to foul or impede another. His 
eyes are everywhere and check or confusion seldom 
occurs. Occasionally a concerted manceuvre on 
the part of several boats leads to a drive with 
some scores of cormorants, with the result that 
the terrified fish even leap ashore in the frantic 
effort to elude their pursuers. Incredible as it 
may appear, it is nevertheless a fact that a well- 
trained bird will take as many as 150 fish in an 
hour, and during the night’s foray it will have 
brought in a “ bag’”’ of upwards of 500, large or 
small. If our interest and our patience have 
both held out until midnight or thereabouts, we 
shall then see the birds ordered to enter the special 
baskets provided for their transit homewards, in 
strict order of precedence, number one, who had 
been first to be put into the water, being the first 
to leave it, for he is not only the senior in age and 
experience, but he is fully aware of his dignity and 
position and allows no would-be rival to forget 
that fact. Before going home, however, the birds 
are all ranged in order along the gunwale, where 
the skipper examines each in turn to ascertain if 
it has appropriated its due share of the unmarket- 
able fish or needs more to make up the deficiency. 
Some 120 miles or so beyond Kobe by the 
Tokaid6 line one finds oneself in a region of 
exceeding interest, affording us easy access to 
scenes of no less charm, and recalling in history 
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and legend facts and fancies familiar to every 
Japanese. At Sekigahara, some sixteen miles short 
of the old city, was erected, as far back as A.D. 673, 
the barrier on the western margin of the great 
plain of Owari, which gives the spot its name: 
“The Moor of the Barrier’’. Such obstacles as 
these were doubtless in the first instance intended 
as some sort of check to the incursions of the 
aboriginal tribes then in process of being driven 
back towards the north and east, though they were 
found no less useful as means of preventing free 
movement on the principal roads in the region of 
the capital of the time. But the name is best 
known to fame in Japanese history as the site of 
the victory of Ieyasu over Hideyori, in 1600, when 
the supporters of that infant son of Ieyasu’s former 
master saw their last hopes gone, and when the 
foundations of the Tokugawa Shogunate were 
virtually consolidated. Some ten miles nearer 
Gifu, at the old feudal town of Ogaki, the ruined 
turret of the former Daimyd’s castle speaks mourn- 
fully of bygone glories of a sterner age, but a few 
miles hence south-eastwards a little branch line 
leads us to one of the most delightful and romantic 
spots, delightfully reminiscent of old Japan and 
its legendary lore, for Y6r6 and its lovely “‘ Cascade 
of Filial Piety’’ are known to all readers of the 
ancient tales that have served to keep alive the 
passion for that virtue in all loyal children in this 
land of loyalties and self-sacrifice. 

A short journey from the station of Y6rd leads 
us to the confines of a natural park, richly wooded 
and with a wealth of intermingling pines, maples, 
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and cherry-trees, and picturesque granite rocks, 
the whole combining to create an impression of 
wilderness and solitude. Here and there the 
unfamiliar phenomenon of hard, slaty rocks im- 
pressed with the form of ferns attracts the eye. 
But the chief of all the sights that so deeply stir 
the soul of the Japanese pilgrim to the spot lies 
in the lovely cascade, some hundred feet high, in 
the western confines of the park. Its translucent 
waters descend into a pool embowered in foliage 
on whose margin grows a profusion of watercress 
renowned for its strong flavour, and whose hidden 
depths are the abode of frogs no less noted for 
what the Japanese delight to call the ‘‘ sweetness of 
their song ”’. 

The story, as related to me at the time of my 
own pilgrimage to the spot, runs as follows: 
‘“ Mukashi-Mukasht’”’.—‘‘ Once upon a time there 
dwelt near a hamlet on the site of the modern 
Y6r6, but bearing a different name, a man whose 
great weakness was a craving for strong drink, in 
this case, as usually in Japan of former days, the 
Tice-spirit known as sake. A large share of the 
earnings of his woodcutter son, noted for his 
filial piety, was consumed by him in the form of 
sake. The time came, however, when the youth 
was one day cutting faggots in the hilis and in a 
thirsty moment stooped down to drink from a little 
runlet trickling from a crevice in a rock at hand. 
To his astonishment it turned out to be sake of 
the choicest flavour. The discovery was duly 
reported to the Sovereign of the day—as it hap- 
pened, the Empress Gensho—and she, to com- 
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memorate the marvel, forthwith changed the name 
of the nengo, the ‘‘ year-name” by which, since 
the Restoration, the Emperor’s reign has been 
designated, though formerly it was altered either 
on the coronation of a Sovereign or to commemo- 
rate some occurrence of special importance. Con- 
sequently, here we have proof of the historical 
character of the “find” in the change of the 
nengo from Reiki to Y6rd, after which the little 
village itself is also now known.” 

The foregoing is one of the most ancient of the 
indigenous Japanese stories of “‘filial piety”, 
koko, with which we are acquainted, though there 
are others innumerable derived from Chinese sources 
which form part of the earliest teachings imparted 
by the Japanese mother to her children, during 
the centuries since first the precepts of “the 
Sage”’ (Confucius) became the foundation of the 
instruction of the youth of Japan. Among these 
are the shining examples of the ‘‘ Twenty-four 
Paragons of Filial Piety”. One tells how a well- 
favoured youth, whose parents were too poor to 
purchase a mosquito-net for self-protection, made 
his exiguous bed in the darkest, and therefore 
most infested, corner of the room, that the pests 
might feed on him and leave his parents in peace. 
Another, whose parents, also poor, could not 
afford in winter-time the fish they delighted in, 
hit upon the happy expedient of seating himself 
upon the ice of a suitable pond, and thus was 
enabled to melt a hole through which he took the 
delicacies desired. Yet another instance was that 
of the seventy-year-old son of parents whose 
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extreme age became a source of growing regret to 
them, whereat he suddenly appeared one day 
before them with the garb and the gait of a child 
of seven, and by his juvenile antics greatly enter- 
tained them, thereby deluding them with the 
belief that the possession of a son so youthful 
could only mean that they themselves were 
vastly younger than they had supposed. 

The ruined turret of the now vanished castle of 
Ogaki stands a solitary sentinel overlooking the 
broad plain of Owari, and at the same time an 
appropriate memorial of one of the completest acts 
of destruction that even this land of earthquake 
havoc has ever experienced. It occurred on the 
occasion of the famous catastrophe of which you 
have already heard. At an early hour on that 
dreadful day some four hundred souls were gathered 
in the great old temple at a festival service of 
unusual solemnity. The overthrow of the building 
was so sudden, so swift, and so complete that not 
a single individual was able to rise in his place 
and to fly for safety. The mighty roof fell in one 
downfall, burying under its vast weight all within 
the temple. When search-parties later on came 
round on their mission of mercy, they were greeted 
with the spectacle of the four hundred pairs of 
foot-gear left in the usual place by owners who 
would never return to claim them more. When I 
passed through the ruined town shortly afterwards, 
I found that of its eight thousand homes but 
thirty had escaped destruction. 


CHAPTER XII 
NAGOYA AND THE NAKASENDO 


ESS than a score of miles from Gifu, south- 

eastwards, lies Nagoya, capital of the Aichi 
Prefecture, with a population of half a million, 
popularly known as the Chukyo, or “ Middle 
Capital”, of the country, in contradistinction 
to Tokyo, the “ Eastern,’ and Kyoto, the 
“Western,” capital, for it is almost midway 
between the two. The plain of Owari, on whose 
southern margin it spreads its length, is the most 
fertile in the whole of the country, and the city 
itself is one of the busiest and most progressive of 
all in modern Japan. It was not until the mighty 
Ieyasu, through the agency of twenty of his 
Daimy6, raised the present castle for the use of 
his son Yoshinao in 1610, that the place began to 
take rank as the most important city on the whole 
length of the Tokaido highway between the two 
capitals, and it has since that time grown steadily 
as the most flourishing centre of commerce along 
that ancient highway. The great citadel, like 
most of the castles of Japan, was built of wood 
upon walls of immense thickness and solidity. 
The roofs of its tall keep, which form the most 
outstanding landmark of the plain of Owari, are 
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sheathed with copper, and its great gates are cased 
in sheets of iron. Although it is renowned as one 
of the three most impregnable of the strongholds 
of feudal Japan, its powers of resistance have never 
been tested in actual warfare. It is now the 
property of the Imperial Household, and is kept 
as a monument of historic interest, having the 
special status as one of the Imperial “‘ Detached 
Palaces ”’. 

The donjon itself was reared by the great warrior 
chieftain Kato Kiyomasa, builder also of the 
fortress of Kumamoto, in Kiushiu, and to his 
munificence is owed the pair of great dolphins of 
gold whose glittering forms, nearly nine feet in 
length, crown the topmost crest of the keep, and 
constitute one of the chief glories of the city. 
These were sent by the Government to the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, together with a “ life-size” 
model, in papier maché, of the Daibutsu of Kama- 
kura, and are popularly supposed to have been 
temporarily lost at sea when the Messageries steamer 
Nil was wrecked near the end of her homeward 
voyage, off the coast of Idzu. This, however, was 
not the case, as has recently been explained by 
Baron Hirayama, who was charged with the 
responsibility of their transport back to Japan at 
that time. While many of the exhibits were, 
unfortunately, so lost, the precious fish did not 
meet with a watery grave, even of a temporary 
character. Owing to lack of proper cargo space 
they were unavoidably left behind at Port Said, 
and the ill-starred Nil proceeded to meet its fate, 
as so many of the vessels of that famous line have 
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in Oriental waters. The dolphins themselves made 
the homeward voyage in safety in another and 
more fortunate ship. While mention is made in 
guide-book accounts of the incident of one only of 
the monsters being involved, Baron Hirayama 
speaks of the pair as both sharing the vicissitudes 
of the voyage. 

But it is not on the great castle of Nagoya, nor 
on its fish of gold, that the region bases its chief 
claim to distinction of a lasting character, and on 
which it will most worthily be known to fame. 
A dozen miles to the north-east of the city, where 
the granite hills of the famous “ Mountains of 
Kiso’”’ sink softly into the fertile plain, lies the 
region whose chief and oldest settlement, Seto, 
gives its name to the Japanese term Seto-mono 
(lit. “‘ Seto ware’’), porcelain, just as we ourselves 
employ the word “ china’”’ to connote articles of a 
similar nature. We are told that the first kiln was 
set up here some seven hundred years ago by one 
Kat6 Shirozaemon, but at the outset his wares 
were of a primitive kind, with the interior of the 
vessels unglazed. Crossing over at length to China 
itself, he spent six years of diligent study in the 
art at its own proper fons et origo. On his return 
he sought for more suitable sources of supply of 
clay than Seto could afford, but failed, and finally 
settled down once more in his own village. The 
wares he produced in the new kiln now established 
are known as “ Old Seto’’, while the various tea 
utensils he had brought back with him from 
China are termed Tdshird-karamono, i.e. ‘‘ Toshird’s 
Chinese ware’’. It is interesting to recall that 
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early in the thirteenth century a new influence 
was making itself felt in Japan through the intro-- 
duction of tea from China, together with a close 
and varied appreciation of its qualities. Together 
with the leaf itself came the vessels associated with 
making and serving the beverage. It was the 
great superiority of these utensils to anything 
hitherto known in Japan itself that led this enter- 
prising potter to travel to China and study there, 
and then apply the skill and knowledge so gained 
to the art of his own land. To the left of the 
village of Seto there is a kiln said to have been once 
used by him, but nothing of the works of his own 
hand now remains in the place except a pair of 
lions formerly employed as weights for the curtains 
of the village temple. Inhabitants of Seto whose 
name begins with 76 are his descendants, and at 
the shrine erected to his memory he is worshipped 
as the “‘ Prince of Potters” and the “God of 
Kilns.”” Twice a year spring and autumn festivals 
are held in his honour of which leading features 
are horse-races and the ancient pantomimic dance 
styled Kagura. In the outskirts of the city of 
Nagoya stands the famous Atsuta Jingi, the second 
greatest of the Shint6 shrines of Japan, dedicated 
jointly to Prince Yamatotake and Amaterasu, 
the Sun Goddess, and containing the sacred sword 
Kusanagi-no-tsurugi, one of the three objects com- 
posing the Imperial regalia. 

An ancient record, the Shoku Nthongi, tells us 
that “On the 15th day of the 12th month of the 
era Taihd (or DaihG), ie. A.D. 701, the mountain 
road in the province of Mino was first opened as a 
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thoroughfare’’. Six hundred years earlier than this, 
however, an ancient legend tells us of the passage of 
one of the most famous of the heroes of Japanese 
mythology, Prince Yamato-take, over the Usui- 
toge, when on his expedition of conquest in eastern 
Japan along the same high road, so that it is clear 
that some sort of track existed in very early days 
over the route now known as the Nakasendo, 
“the road in the Central Mountains”. The title 
is one which distinguishes it not only from the 
other famous highway, the Tokaid6, “‘ The Eastern 
Sea Road’, which connects the Eastern and 
Western capitals, but also from the less important 
one known as the Hokurokuddé, “ The Northern 
Land Road”, through the maritime provinces of 
Kaga and Etchu on the Sea of Japan. Of all 
the great roads that testify to the skill and patient 
perseverance of the Japanese engineer, ancient or 
modern, there is no worthier monument than 
“The Mid Mountain Road ”’, whose upper stretch, 
following the course of the corresponding reaches 
of the river Kisogawa, takes one through some of 
the most romantic scenery to be met with in all 
one’s wanderings off the beaten highways. The 
portion of the great strategic ‘‘ Central” railway 
that traverses the valley of the Kiso river is itself 
hardly less remarkable than the region through 
which it passes. Running some fifty miles north- 
eastwards across the Owari plain from Nagoya the 
line passes the Seto district and, farther on, a no 
less busy hive of the porcelain industry, at Tajimi, 
whose products, mainly in blue and white, are 
collectively known as Mino-yaki, ‘Mino ware”, 
K 
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and are chiefly exported to China and the United 
States. But it is not until we plunge into the 
great glen, just beyond the village of Sakashita, 
nearly sixty miles from Nagoya, that its most 
striking and characteristic features reveal them- 
selves to our gaze. Tunnel after tunnel is traversed 
and ridge after ridge is rounded or surmounted, 
with ever-varying prospects of pine-clad heights 
beyond which tower massive peaks, snow clad 
for most of the year, save when summer heat has 
transformed them to snow-seamed purple forms 
whose bases display strange rock-formations cleft 
by splendid cataracts and echoing the thunder of a 
thousand waterfalls. The farther one ascends the 
ravine, the narrower are the confining limits within 
which the waters of the torrent are imprisoned, 
though its swift current and turbulent rapids here 
and there have carved out a devious channel 
through the adamantine heart of the granite bed 
of the valley floor, so that the crags and rocky 
platforms thus treated are worn into a score of 
fantastic forms. Their smooth surfaces are fre- 
quently seen to afford footing and sustenance for 
solitary pines without any other visible “ means of 
subsistence”’ beyond the spray with which their 
swaying leafage is moistened from the flying 
stream at their feet. It is this combination of 
river, rock, and twisted pine-tree that renders the 
“ Kiso Mountains’’ hereabouts perhaps the highest 
ideal of landscape beauty to the Japanese eye. It 
is an almost universal sentiment. of that people 
which is expressed in the exclamation of quite an 
ordinary wayfarer: ‘‘ How much of the beauty of 
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these ridges, rocks, and cliffs would be removed if 
the fantastically shaped trunks and the crooked 
branches of the pines were absent ”’ ! 

Travellers whose journeyings confine them mainly 
to the chief railway routes are apt to carry away 
a very inadequate impression of the extent and 
importance of the forest land in Japan, and even 
writers like the late Lord Curzon have been quoted 
as authorities as to the bare and arid character of 
much of the scenery through which they passed. 
An exception would, naturally, be made in the case 
of specially favoured spots such as Nikko and the 
neighbourhood of famous and revered Buddhist 
temples whose splendid groves have been kept 
intact from the woodman’s axe for generations 
past. But it is surprising that such misleading 
statements could have been made that are so wide 
of the actual facts, of a country the whole area of 
which includes no less than three-fifths of forest 
land. One of the leading Japanese authorities on 
the subject has shown that, whereas in Japan the 
proportion of forest area to the total area of the 
country is approximately 60 per cent, in the case 
of the leading European countries it is represented 
by the following figures: Great Britain 3:9, 
Germany 10°5, France 15°6, Italy 15°7, and 
Austria 32°5. Until recent years there has been 
in many of the most richly afforested regions an 
almost reckless denudation of the mountain-sides 
without adequate provision for new supplies, but 
the Government has awakened to a sense of the 
need of reform, and the department responsible is 
acting with energy and wisdom in its new crusade. 
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In the Kiso mountains themselves there have long 
been laws of the severest nature for the protection 
of their splendid timber and especially of the “ five 
trees of Kiso”’, as the choicest species are termed, 
i.e. the cryptomeria, cypress, pine, chamaecyparis 
pisifera and thuya. Poachers injuring even a twig 
of these were liable to be shot at sight ! 

And it is not without reason that this region is 
famed beyond all others in the land for the variety, 
value, and magnificence of its timber. The great 
forests, which cover an area of over a million and 
a half acres, are the hereditary property of the 
Imperial family, and the annual quantity felled by 
the army of workmen employed represents a sum 
of over a quarter of a million sterling. Not a 
few of the forests are almost primeval in the density 
of their growth and the age of their trees. Some 
of the secluded glens, particularly on the right bank 
of the river, in the “island province” of Hida, 
are styled himidzu-no-tam, “‘ravines that never 
see the sun’’. The splendid timber, after felling, 
is floated down the stream as far as the appointed 
hawser stations, where it is arrested and bound 
into rafts for its final journey to the lumber yards 
at Nagoya and at Kuwana, on the coast of the 
Bay of Owari. The ropes with which the rafts 
are bound are simply the twisted creepers of the 
fut (wistaria), which are claimed to be not only 
more easily manipulated but actually stronger than 
those made of iron. In some of the yet still remoter 
glens of Hida and Etchu, farther away from 
“‘ civilization ’’, one comes across stout hawsers of 
the same material, sometimes styled “the iron 
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creeper’’, and used in the construction of the 
primitive bridges of ancient pattern known as 
kago-watashi, ‘‘ transport-baskets’’, the epithet, let 
it be noted, referring solely to the method employed 
and by no means to the sentiments inspired thereby. 
On the stout hawser, suspended from bank to bank 
of an otherwise impassable torrent, travels a basket, 
likewise of creeper, into which, having entered, the 
wanderer’s task is to haul himself from side to side 
by means of the line provided. This can only be 
-accomplished by a series of convulsive and frog- 
like jerks calling for some display of nerve and 
strength, for unless the basket is kept well under 
the control of feet tightly pressed to the bottom of 
the cage, the voyager is apt to find himself hanging 
on to the slender line in mid-air, with the prospect 
of a remotely distant bank before him, and below, 
the turbulent and angry waters of a boiling torrent, 
to his excited imagination only too unpleasantly 
near. 

It is in the neighbourhood of the little town of 
Agematsu, some seventy-eight miles from Nagoya, 
that the varied charm and romantic beauty of the 
valley are most engagingly manifested. Passing 
through the narrow defile between Midono and Nojiri, 
one emerges into a warm and sunny open spot in the 
midst of which Suhara stands surrounded by the 
mulberry plantations which provide sustenance for 
the “honourable little gentleman ’”’, the silkworm, 
whose care is the chief concern, in the summer 
months, of so many of the peasantry hereabouts. 
To the north-east towers the massive twin-topped 
form of the Kiso, or Shinshu, Koma-ga-take, 
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so-called to distinguish it from the Koma-ga-take 
of Koshi, far away to the east. A delightful 
expedition is over the summit of the mountain, 
into the valley of the famous Tenryi-gawa, the 
river whose rapids offer the most entertaining and 
exciting voyage imaginable from the heart of the 
central mountain mass to the bright waters of 
the Pacific, a hundred miles away to the south. 
Should one possess the needful energy and enter- 
prise to spend the night at the pilgrim-climbers’ 
hut half-way to the summit, with its crystal spring 
of ice-cold water close at hand, the rich reward of 
the sunrise glories, and the astonishing panorama of 
the loftiest and most striking peaks of the Alpine 
ranges of Japan will more than repay one for the 
toil involved. For this particular “‘ Foal Moun- 
tain’’ is noted above all others of the “‘ herd” of 
its numerous namesakes for its unique position as 
a belle-vue commanding a prospect almost unrivalled 
in interest and variety in this land of mountains. 
But there are sights closer at hand to Suhara 
that all may enjoy, and none of more note among 
the Japanese wanderers in “ Kiso”’, as they them- 
selves familiarly style this romantic region, whose 
charms have for them an irresistible appeal. Below 
the line, whose presence at all seems almost a 
sacrilege, lies the spot called Nezame-no-toko, “ The 
Bed of Awakening’’, a title over whose interpre- 
tation controversy still rages. The one school 
holds that it is the startling beauty of the prospect 
that is thus commemorated, since the sudden and 
unexpected view of its loveliness is most truly an 
““eye-opener’”’. Others, however, connect the name 
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with the legend of Urashima Tard, the Japanese 
Rip Van Winkle, who is alleged to have started 
fishing from the rocky platform here after his 
awakening from his long sleep. These are the 
conservative folk, though, in spite of them all, the 
probable explanation is that the spot was really 
associated in bygone days with an old and famous 
angler who had retired from active life and passed 
the rest of his days in his favourite hobby here, 
and was eventually dignified by posterity with the 
nickname originally connected with the “ fisher- 
man of Suminoe ”’. 

On the little rocky platform, sacred as the 
favourite seat of the legendary angler, stands a 
little shrine to the Goddess Benten, the divinity of 
“Good Luck’, sometimes worshipped as the 
Goddess of the Sea. Temples in her honour are 
commonly found on islands or by the seashore, and 
representations of her person usually include a 
serpent, a fact which points to her as originally 
connected with the control of water in various 
forms, In Hindu mythology, as Sarasvati, Benten 
Sama was regarded as the consort of Brahma and 
as the personification of the ‘‘river Sarasvat”’. Her 
popularity and her widespread worship are very 
natural among a people of islanders and of fisher- 
men whose territorial waters produce the richest 
supplies of fish to be found the world over. 

Perhaps the most striking point of vantage for 
viewing this delightful prospect, with its clear 
waters, its fantastic granite crags, so dazzling in 
the glory of a noontide sun, with the splendour of 
the noble timber clothing the precipitous banks on 
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either hand, is the Buddhist temple of Rinzenji, 
well styled “‘The Shrine in honour of landscape 
loveliness’, counterparts of which are to be found 
in far-sundered spots of similar beauty elsewhere 
in the main island of Japan. But it is undoubtedly 
this one which most fully merits the delightful 
comment of the old native guide-book, which 
exclaims that “Its noble character can scarcely be 
appreciated by the mind nor adequately described 
in language ’”’. 

A couple of miles beyond Agematsu the Naka- 
sendo road crosses the river by the picturesque 
old timber bridge of Kiso-no-kakehashi, ‘“ The 
flying-bridge of Kiso”, famous in old Japanese 
prints and of great and well-merited repute among 
native lovers of such romantic surroundings. It 
is over a hundred yards in length and twenty feet 
in width, while its ingenious and effective con- 
struction renders it a wholly fitting object in so 
splendid a setting. It is said to date in its present 
form from the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Few more attractive features in the valley scenery 
of the remoter valleys and ravines of the mountains 
of central Japan are to be found than these wooden 
bridges, often of quite ancient pattern but always 
of ingenious and practical design. A few miles 
from Agematsu, on the Odaki route to Ontake- 
san, the Ambabashi spans a wild torrent at a height 
of 100 feet above its surface, resting only on 
struts of timber cleverly fixed to the smooth straight 
walls of parallel granite cliffs. So transparent are 
the depths of the water that the bases of the 
precipices are visible many feet below. It is but 
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half a dozen miles farther up the Nakasendo from 
Agematsu to Fukushima—or Kiso-Fukushima, as 
it is more familiarly styled by the Japanese them- 
selves in order to distinguish it from the larger 
Fukushima farther north, the capital of the Pre- 
fecture of the same name. It forms the “half-way 
house’ between Kyoto and Tokyo, and the appear- 
ance of many of the older houses recalls the wide- 
eaved, stone-weighted chalets of Alpine Switzer- 
land, but its present chief title to distinction lies in 
its dignity as the head-quarters of the Bureau of 
Administration of the Imperial forests in the Kiso 
region, and of a School of Forestry in connexion 
therewith. But however interesting are such evi- 
dences of the energy and enterprise of an up-to- 
date and wide-awake Administration so thoroughly 
characteristic of the Japan of our own days, it is 
as the gathering-ground and the final starting- 
point of activities of a wholly different type that 
this Fukushima has a claim to the attention of a 
sympathetic traveller who can look with a kindly 
eye upon scenes and the actors in them that take 
us back a thousand years, and thereby startle us 
with one of those strange and almost baffling con- 
trasts that cause a man to rub his eyes and ask 
himself whether for the moment he is really living 
in the twentieth centuryor the tenth! The modern- 
style erections in which are housed the proofs of 
modern progress offer a curious and almost con- 
tradictory background to the bands of white-clad 
pilgrims whose ascetic ardour, albeit not unmingled 
with a love of novelty and excitement, leads them 
to undertake a mountain journey to the summit of 
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the second most holy of all the sacred peaks of 
Japan, for such is the reverence and favour in 
which Ontake-san, ‘‘ The August Mountain ’’, is 
universally held by all who are aware of its 
peculiar, and in some respects unique, position in 
this land of mountains. 

It is from Fukushima here that the ascent may 
most conveniently be accomplished and the final 
preparations most readily completed. The long 
rows of little flag-like tenugui, the Japanese form 
of bath-towel, fringing the low eaves of the many 
inns affected by the various pilgrim-club bands, 
wave before the eyes of each passer-by the device 
of the particular club which has left behind at its 
night’s resting-place this charmingly artistic token 
of satisfaction with the accommodation and treat- 
ment received. Herein we have the counterpart 
of the star of special praise implied, in ‘‘ Murray ” 
or “ Baedeker ’’, by the familiar asterisk of approval. 
The ultimate goal of the pilgrim journey is the 
Shinto shrine on the highest point, originally set 
up some five and a half centuries ago by Kiso 
Iyenobu, afamous Daimyé6 of the Middle Ages to be 
distinguished from the Shogun of the same name 
some three hundred years later. Few expeditions 
can be more readily accomplished that will bring 
an active walker into closest touch with sights 
and sounds and surroundings so completely charac- 
teristic of the old-time folk, 11 modern Japan but 
very far from being a part of it. The thousands 
of white-robed wanderers who make the ascent 
every season, though fewer in number than the 
multitudes who are to be seen on and about the 
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slopes of Fuji-san in the summer months, are less 
sophisticated folk and include a larger proportion 
of the type of ascetic mountaineer whose activities 
are mainly concerned with the desire to get into 
closer contact with the divinities who are held to 
be most accessible when approached within the 
precincts of the “‘ August Mountain ”’. 

The upward climb is an affair of some twelve 
hours, and I have several times walked from 
Fukushima to the mountain-top in the daylight 
hours of a summer’s day, but the pilgrim, of what- 
ever race he be, who is so disposed will find bed 
and board of a very simple and wholly “ native ”’ 
character at one or other of the rest-houses passed 
on the way. Travelling in this way affords better 
chances of “seeing life ’’ in many senses of that 
phrase. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ONTAKE-SAN AND ITS MOUNTAIN 
MYSTICS 


HE usual, or at least the formal, starting- 

point of the actual ascent of this “ August 
Peak ”’ is the hamlet of Kurosawa, a walk of six 
or seven miles north-west of Fukushima, on the 
right bank of the river, which takes one through 
cool glens and shady forest groves to the shrine of 
Iw6-Haiden. This sanctuary marks the fumoto, 
or ‘‘ actual base,’ of the mountain, and here the 
guardian priests stamp the white garments of the 
pilgrims with the badge of the shrine in red 
archaic Chinese characters, and sell to them the 
orthodox hexagonal alpenstocks of white pine- 
wood. These also are similarly decorated, after 
the popular practice formerly prevalent among 
Alpine tourists at the local purveyors of such 
aids: ‘Ici on marque les batons”. On one occa- 
sion the Kannushi, or ‘“‘ Guardian of the God”’, a 
most hospitable and friendly person, obligingly 
offered not only to stamp my garments and my 
staff, but also to provide me with a formal certificate 
of the pilgrimage without my troubling to make it ! 
Declining the well-meant concession, we passed 
on, winding round the eastern spurs of the massive 
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flanks of the great mountain, whose blunt serrated 
summit is scarred with dark lava-streams—for 
Ontake is one of the loftiest of the extinct, or 
dormant, volcanoes in Japan—and seamed with 
slopes and tongues of snow shining white against the 
deep blue of a summer sky. Passing from the cool 
shade of the splendid forest trees that clothed the 
lower flanks and the shoulders of the peak into 
the dazzling glare of the midday sunlight, was a 
transition that struck one almost with the force of 
a physical blow. At the foot of a grassy ridge on 
the higher slopes we came upon a rest-house in 
the shadow of some great rocks in whose inner 
recesses the sound of falling water told us we had 
reached the cascade of Matsuwo, the abode of a 
potent spirit with powers of healing of great repute 
among the pilgrims of Ontake. On arrival we 
were given a charmingly courteous greeting, as we 
sat down to eat and rest within the shelter of the 
hut, by the most dignified old gentleman imaginable. 
He had the unusual attraction, for a Japanese, 
of snow-white hair of almost dazzling brilliancy, 
and we could well credit him with the fourscore 
and two years he told us was his age. He had 
come on foot, he said, two hundred miles of pil- 
grimage to the sacred fall in the hope of bene- 
fiting by his ablutions in its waters under the 
supernatural influences pervading the spot. Indeed, 
its sanctity was attested by many memorials of 
famous visitors of the past, of whom the stones 
they erected told of ascents of Ontake numbering 
35, 37, and even 100! Most noteworthy of all was 
a huge flat slab, some six feet in height, engraved 
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with the name of a famous ascetic, Kakumei 
Gydja, held to be the first to climb the mountain 
from the Kiso side. His eyes and the bell he 
holds in his hands were painted in shining gold, 
while on the pedestal of the stone a pair of hands, 
in brilliant crimson, reminded one of the ancient 
custom of attesting a document, and did duty for 
his seal. While chatting with our venerable friend 
we were greeted by the arrival of a band of pil- 
grims on their way down from the summit of the 
mountain, clad in their vestures of ceremonial 
white, now dusty and travel-stained and adorned 
with devices of the various shrines visited on the 
upward way. As they arrived upon the scene each 
laid aside his grimy garments and passed to a spot 
where, behind a great memorial-stone, the little 
cascade fell with musical splash into its rocky 
basin. Then above the sound of the fall the voice 
of prayer arose as each traveller in turn took 
his stand under the icy downfall, and with chatter- 
ing teeth and shaking limbs uplifted his litany for 
cleansing and renewal. It is to this purity, so the 
sendacht (as the leader of the band is styled) told 
us, that the ascent of the ‘“ August Mountain” is 
believed to conduce. As befits one of so great 
responsibility and experience, the sendachi himself 
is distinguished by additional marks of office. 
Over his shoulders hangs a kesa, a kind of stole 
adorned with tufts of black silk. Within the 
capacious sleeve of his tunic, or perhaps stuck 
inside his collar, at the back of the neck, he carries 
a gohei, the sacred wand of plain sakaki wood with 
its dependent strips of white paper cut in zigzags 
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like streaks of forked lightning and familiar as one 
of the few visible symbols found in a Shinto temple. 
Its special use in this connexion will become 
apparent later. In his right hand he carries a 
shakujo, a staff adorned with loose rings of brass, 
which serves the purpose of alpenstock, police 
alarm, rod of office all in one. The shakujo borne 
by this particular sendacht was a truly remarkable 
weapon, which, he confidentially explained to me, 
was styled Kwmo-kiri, the “‘ Cloud Cutter ’’, obtained 
through a special act of intervention on the part of 
the god of Ontake himself in answer to mystic in- 
cantations. Even when the densest mists obscured 
the way, it never failed to point out the proper 
path. Sometimes a member of the band will 
carry a huge conch-shell, which is blown from 
time to time when passing along the unfamiliar 
tracks or through the mountain forests. Its 
original use was probably to scare the wild beasts 
that infested the lonely thickets on the higher 
peaks, or to keep together the straggling followers 
in the mists and darkness. 

We spent the night in the pilgrims’ hut, near 
the top of Ontake, at a height of almost 10,000 
feet, with Tochiyama, the Kannushi who guards the 
sacred summit. On the morrow we repaired, in 
the small hours, to the little rocky platform on 
which the topmost shrine is built. From this 
vantage-point, through the grey mists northward, 
the long line of the distant peaks of the Japanese 
Alps appear, literally wplifting themselves, like 
rocky islets actually emerging from a sea of white 
clouds, Below us lies the highest of the six great 
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craters that stretch in a line along the highest 
ridge. The waters of the lake that fills it are 
held to possess miraculous powers both to heal 
and to harm. The day before we had noticed 
pilgrims carrying large bundles of paper on their 
shoulders down the mountain. These, they informed 
us, they had previously soaked in the lake, and 
were taking to their far-off homes. They are then 
bestowed on suffering friends, who make them up 
into pills, which, when swallowed, are said to cure 
an astonishing catalogue of maladies. But due 
reverence must be shown to the water, for, we 
were told with awe, on one occasion an impious 
climber who had ventured, travel-stained as he 
was, to bathe in the lake, was punished with a 
sudden and shocking death for his act of desecra- 
tion! Needless to say, my suggestion that the 
fatal cause was the sudden shock due to a too- 
prolonged sojourn, when already over-heated, in 
nearly ice-cold water on the part of one wholly 
unused to such an immersion, was received with 
incredulity. 

As we stood on our vantage-point, over 10,000 
feet above the sea, the arrival of a number of 
pilgrims from a hut below told us the sun was 
about to rise. Reverently the white-robed party 
approached the shrine, and made their offerings 
with earnest prayers. They then turned east- 
wards, as the shrine itself faces, and proceeded, 
as the first bars of golden light began to steal up 
into the sky, to pay their supplications to the 
Goddess of the Sun. First of all, they clapped 
their hands to call the divinity’s attention to their 
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requests, and then broke out into a series of harat, 
or chants of “prayers of purification”. Inter- 
mingled with the chants were repetitions of the 
invocation which is also continually heard as a 
band of pilgrims mounts upwards on the ascent— 
“ Rokkon Shoji O Yama Kaiser’, i.e. “ May our 
six senses be pure, and may the weather on the 
honourable peak be fine!” This invocation is of 
Buddhist origin, and the six senses referred to are 
the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, heart, and body. Few 
of the pilgrims who repeat it understand its mean- 
ing, as the words are mostly Chinese. Those 
travellers, however, who have heard the chant on 
the lonely mountain-side, only broken by the 
ringing of the sendachi’s bell, will not readily 
forget its weird and impressive effect. 

Next followed a series of extraordinary panto- 
mimic gestures called in-musubi— seal-knots ”’ 
(mudrad). The weirdness of these it is almost 
impossible to describe. With intense energy and 
earnestness the fingers of both hands are tied and 
twisted into the strangest combinations of knots, 
like the “ cat’s cradles’ made by children at play. 
Each twist, each knot, has its own meaning, and 
resembles a sort of dumb alphabet, spoken with 
all the expression that physical action can put 
into it. For language it is really meant to be, 
addressed to those invisible powers of evil against 
whose malevolence the pilgrim is appealing for 
protection. As each sign is made, a violent grunt 
accompanies it by way of emphasis. These panto- 
mimic prayers conclude with a curious digital 
device called Kwji-go-shimpod, “the exorcism of 
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the nine strokes’’. In this the pilgrim holds the 
fingers of his right hand, sheathed, as it were, in 
his left, to represent a sword. He then suddenly 


draws them forth and cuts the air with nine swift 


strokes, five horizontal and four vertical, alter- 
nately. With each movement he utters a Sanskrit 
syllable, of the actual meaning of which, however, 
he is entirely ignorant. This device is apparently 
meant to be both offensive and defensive, typifying 
as it does both the exorcism of the powers of evil, 
and at the same time imposing a barrier against 
their attacks on the soul. 

During all this time the Kannushi Tochiyama 
sat stolid in his sentinel-box by the shrine. He 
looked on at the proceedings with a sceptical 
contempt born of excessive familiarity. To me 
the whole scene, though now I was by no means 
witnessing it for the first time, was weird to a 
degree. But a stranger sight still was in store. 
As I crossed the platform, I suddenly came upon 
another knot of pilgrims, who, to escape observa- 
tion, had hidden themselves behind the shrine. 
When I approached them I found them engaged in 
the uncanniest pursuit of all. 

Holding before him, between the palms of his 
outstretched hands, a gohei—the sacred Shinto 
emblem, zigzag streamers of paper depending 
from the top of a wand of plain white wood, and 
regarded as the abode of divinity—one member of 
the party was squatting on a rock in front of the 
rest, who sat facing him—as nearly as their con- 
fined quarters would allow—in Indian file. It is 
worthy of notice that the man’s legs were not 
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tucked under him in Japanese sitting-fashion, 
but folded in front, as the Hindu sits. He was 
acting as a sort of medium (the Japanese word 
nakaza =‘‘medium’’, lit. ‘‘seat between”) of 
communication betwixt his friends and the moun- 
tain divinities they had come to consult. Closing 
his eyes the nakaza sat silent and still. His com- 
panions broke out into a subdued chorus of prayer. 
Soon the face of the medium began to turn a livid 
hue. Unearthly gaspings issued from his throat, 
and the gohet trembled and shook violently in his 
hands. His eyes were turned upwards in their 
sockets until only about half the iris was visible. 
A series of convulsive jerks at length brought the 
gohet to a standstill above his forehead. This 
was a sign that a god had come. Thereupon the 
maeza (lit. “the seat in front’), a pilgrim who 
had been all the time acting as a sort of pre- 
centor to the rest, bent reverently towards the 
medium. With his head lowly bowed on the 
rock between them, he inquired the ‘“ honourable 
name ”’ of the august visitor who had now replaced 
the personality of the medium by his own presence. 
In a hoarse whisper came the reply: “I am Fukan 
Reijin”’. This was the posthumous name of the 
canonized mountaineer who, exactly a century 
before, had made the first ascent of Ontake from 
the Odaki or Hida side sometimes called the 
“ back-way ”’, in contradistinction to the Kurozawa, 
or “ front entrance ’’, on the Shinshu side. 

As the maeza heard the name, he went on to 
put the requests of the several pilgrims. All were 
simple enough. Some referred to the weather they 
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were likely to have on their travels; the health of 
those at home, or their business prospects during 
the coming year. In a low voice the nakaza pro- 
nounced the god’s replies. All were conveniently 
vague in their oracular orthodoxy, though I 
remember he predicted cloudy weather for that 
- afternoon. Indeed, I had good cause to recollect 
it when, a few hours later, we were plunging down 
the slippery slopes in the forest through a thunder- 
storm of pitiless violence. When all the questions 
put had been dealt with categorically, the gohei in 
the medium’s hands was lowered in token that 
the spirit had departed, and that the man was now 
himself again. The maeza then arose, and, with 
necessary, well-meant violence, set to rubbing the 
body and pounding the limbs of the nakaza, so 
stiff and rigid had they turned during the cata- 
leptic trance. Soon the patient came to, and with 
the rest of the band disappeared from the scene. 
They had taken no more notice of my presence 
than of the stocks and the stones surrounding us. 
These strange rites, all the more startling by 
reason of the striking scene, in which they were 
enacted, gave a turn to one’s thoughts which 
gained in impressiveness later in the day as we 
descended the mountain. I had turned aside from 
the rough track at the urgent desires of my 
Japanese friend to view a cascade of great beauty 
and sanctity, whose waters fall over the face of a 
tall cliff into a secluded basin overshadowed by 
tall cryptomeria whose straight and wrinkled 
shafts with their graceful fronds lent additional 
distinction to the surroundings. As we stood 
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gazing at the play of light and shadow over the 
glancing waters, a solitary pilgrim slowly entered 
the glen. Approaching the pool, he proceeded to 
strip himself entirely naked, and then, stepping 
into the water, took his stand under the ice-cold 
cataract, where, with hands crossed upon his breast 
and bowed head, he broke into a series of supplica- 
tions for cleansing from transgression and for 
purification of soul almost agonizing in their 
intensity. Without this cleansing from defilement, 
I was told, it was useless to hope for a favourable 
reception when he should have attained the summit 
of the sacred peak and bend before its most sacred 
shrine for the blessing of its august guardian 
divinity. The incident recalled with great signifi- 
cance the words of the Hebrew psalmist :— 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of Jehovah, 
or who shall stand in His holy place ? 

“He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 
who hath not lifted his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully.”’ 

It may be noted in passing that the rites here 
described are another of the many importations 
Japan derived from China in the early days of 
Buddhist propaganda, though Chinese Buddhism 
had been in this instance largely a borrower herself. 
The energetic and zealous Buddhist saint Kikai, 
better known by his posthumous name of K6bdé 
Daishi, had visited China early in the ninth 
century to study the faith under the guidance of 
the great Hui Kwo, and on his return he founded 
what is still one of the most popular and powerful 
sects of Japanese Buddhism to-day. Among its 
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chief features are its mountain pilgrimages and 
the mystic rites with which much of its worship 
is associated. It is clear that these are but a crude 
survival in a popular form of the Yoga system of 
the Hindus, from which Chinese Buddhism and 
Taoism so largely borrowed. Had the foregoing 
facts as to the evident origin of these practices 
been realized, the late Professor Percival Lowell 
would not have needed to devote his volume on 
so-called Occult Japan to the object of proving 
that they were not borrowed rites, but such as, 
being of an indigenous character, migkt properly 
be styled ‘‘ Esoteric Shint6.”’ 

These ‘‘ miraculous”’ powers might be used for 
exorcism and sorcery and directed to purely selfish 
and mercenary ends. Those who mastered the art 
of these practices were styled Yogacarya (cp. Monier 
Williams, Buddhism, Lecture X; and Waddell, 
Lamaism in Tibet). In the China Review, vol. iv, 
the practice, as carried on in its popular form in 
China to-day, is thus referred to: “If there be 
any family in trouble a somnambule is summoned. 
Incense-sticks are lighted and put into the niche 
dedicated to the spirit of the hearth. As soon as 
the nature of the trouble is ascertained, the medium 
seats himself on a low stool and crouches down so 
that his head rests on his knees. He utters 
incantations and a sudden change comes over his 
body, which is convulsed with spasms. He appa- 
rently falls fast asleep. Questions are put which 
the somnambule answers in an unnatural voice in 
the name of the spirit. When all is over he is 
waked up by loud shouts from those around.” 
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The rites as seen on Ontake are styled Kangakani 
—* causing the god to rest’, i.e. on the medium ; 
or sometimes Kami-oroshi—“ bringing down the 
god’”’. Though these are properly and most effica- 
ciously to be performed on Ontake-san, ‘“ The 
August Mountain”, itself, during the summer 
climbing season (since it is on the sacred peak 
that closest contact with the genius loci is to be 
established), nevertheless it may also be practised 
with advantage at the head-quarters of the pilgrim 
club connected with the mountain, the shrine 
known as Ontake-jinsha, at Kudan, in Tokyo, or 
sometimes more conveniently in the usual meeting- 
places of scattered sections of the society in other 
parts of the country farther afield. 

The rites of Kami-oroshi as practised on Ontake- 
san and in the subsidiary shrines under the care 
of its tutelary divinity, as well as in the regular 
meeting-places of the ascetic adherents of the sect 
addicted to the worship, are of special interest. 
As modern survivals of the Yogi system, they 
bring one into contact with a great principle 
running through much of the religious thought of 
India, as Lord Ronaldshay has pointed out in his 
interesting and informing work on that land. He 
observes (p. 294) that: “It is an ancient and 
deep-rooted belief in India that spiritual power 
can be acquired by mortification of the flesh; that 
the man who practises austerities upon himself can 
compel the attention of the gods”. ‘‘The Yogi 
philosophy definitely prescribes a system of ascetic 
discipline for the purpose of obtaining the greatest 
possible concentration of thought. The Yogi, by 
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constant discipline of his body, aims at the com- 
plete subjugation of the senses, so that he becomes 
indifferent to pain and pleasure, heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst’ (p. 306). ‘‘ The efficacy of the 
system of breathing which forms part of the train- 
ing of the Yogi, it is claimed, ends by giving a 
man complete control over all the functions of the 
body” (p. 264). In Surgeon-General Waddell’s 
work on Lamaism in Thibet, he remarks (p. 141) 
that the Yoga doctrine of ecstatic union with the 
universal spirit had been introduced into Hinduism 
about 150 B.c. by Patanjali and is not unknown 
to Western systems. It taught spiritual advance- 
ment by means of a self-hypnotizing to be learned 
by rules. Asanga, importing Patanjali’s doctrine 
into Buddhism and abusing it, taught that, by 
means of mystic formulas used as spells, the 
reciting of which should be accompanied by music 
and certain distortions of the finger (mudrd), a 
state of mental fixity might be reached charac- 
terized by neither thought nor annihilation of 
thoughts, and consisting of sixfold bodily and 
mental happiness (Yogi), whence would result 
endowment with special miracle-working powers. 
These miraculous powers may be used for exorcism 
and sorcery, and for purely selfish and secular 
objects. Those who mastered these practices were 
called Yogacarya. In Lord Ronaldshay’s book on 
India already quoted, we are told (p. 187) that: 
““When a householder sees his skin wrinkled and 
his hair white and the sons of his sons, then he 
may resort to the forest. Here he was required 
to live the life of a hermit, without a house, wholly 
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silent, subsisting on roots and fruit, dwelling at the 
roots of trees.” 

Years ago, when descending Fuji-san, after an 
unusually early ascent of the mountain, which 
was not yet “‘ opened ”’ to the visits of the ordinary 
summer-climbing public, I found myself suddenly 
confronted with a singular spectacle. Close by 
the pilgrim hut known as Tardb6 (from a notorious 
goblin of that name worshipped locally) I came 
upon an aged anchorite in a lonely part of the 
forest, silent and motionless, seated on a little 
raised platform which he had erected for himself 
as a retreat for prolonged and secluded meditation 
and prayer. He told me, in answer to my ques- 
tions, that he was here, thus, for the purpose of 
acquiring purity of heart and self-control of body 
and mind. Water was his only source of sustenance, 
and the trees of the forest his sole companions. A 
further interesting instance of esoteric Indian cults 
is mentioned by Lord Ronaldshay in his India 
(p. 248): “‘ The binding of a cloth over the mouth 
during the performance of certain rites is to guard 
against the destruction of the life principle in the 
air by inhaling it, and the sweeping of the path is, 
similarly, for the purpose of brushing aside any 
insect upon which the walker might otherwise 
tread. A curious illustration of the survival in 
Japan of this practice, which doubtless entered the 
country with the rest of the Yogi practices already 
alluded to, attracted my attention on one of my 
later ascents of Ontake. While it is usual for the 
ordinary run of Japanese mountain-walkers to 
wear the common sandals known as waraji, I 
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noticed on arriving near the summit several pairs 
of the wooden foot-gear called geta, lying on the 
ground. These were not the orthodox shape with 
the supports to the flat piece forming the sole, but 
simply a T-shaped contrivance such as is only 
worn by the gyd7a of the strictest sort. 

The object of dispensing with one of the two teeth 
is to minimize as much as possible the risk of 
destruction of animal or insect life that may be in 
danger. Though this was the original purpose of 
the arrangement, in course of time there was 
superadded the idea that the greater discomfort 
and difficulty encountered procured for the ascetic 
an additional reputation for sanctity. There is 
no question whatever that some of the climbs thus 
undertaken involved a great deal of inconvenience 
and testified to the very real earnestness on the 
part of the pilgrim so shod. One such whom I 
met owned to me a journey of no less than 200 
miles before even reaching the sacred peak. Nearly 
every step called for meticulous care in order to 
ensure the safety of any living creature, however 
small, that might chance to be in peril. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE KOSHU KAIDO; ON THE OUT- 
SKIRTS OF THE JAPANESE ALPS 


EAVING behind us at Fukushima, with its 

filatures and forestry school and its friendly 
inns, such of our pilgrim-climber companions as 
may be returning from the “‘ August Peak” by 
the Nakasendd highway along which they had 
plodded to its sacred precincts, we have a journey 
of some six-and-twenty miles before reaching, at 
the pass of Shiwojiri, the railway junction of that 
mame and the crest of the “Great Divide” of 
central Japan. A drop of water, falling on the 
northern (Shiwojiri) side, coalescing with other 
drops before it is caught up again into the 
skies, will wander northwards into the Sea of 
Japan, on the broad bosom of the Shinano-gawa ; 
its fellow, however, falling to earth, not a yard 
away, southwards, will help to swell the current of 
the Tenryii-gawa and so ultimately be lost in the 
Pacific. 

Some miles beyond Fukushima, at the quaint old 
world village of Yabuhara, most of the cottages 
offer for sale the primitive type of women’s wooden 
comb known as oroku-gushi, alleged to have been 
invented by the primeval ancestress of the Japanese 
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people, Izanami-no-mikoto, whose husband Izanagi 
is styled in Japanese mythology the “ Creator of 
all things, Father of the Sun and Moon, and 
ancestor of the human race ”’. 

On the old form of membership of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Tokyo, this pair of august 
divinities is depicted watching over the land they 
are alleged to have brought into being from the 
fleck of ocean foam which rested on the tip of 
the divine spear as it was withdrawn from the 
waves at the act of creation. 

Above Yabuhara rises the Torli-tdge, some 
4,200 feet above sea-level, whose summit is reached 
by the serpentine windings of a well-engineered 
road crowned by a famous /ori1, the sacred gateway 
that gives the pass its title. The holy object to 
which this particular fori: leads is the peak of 
Ontake-san, which rises boldly in a dark serrated 
snow-streaked ridge a score of miles away, to a 
height of over 10,000 feet. The pass crosses the 
divide between the Kisogawa, which empties itself 
through its many-mouthed delta in the fertile 
Owari plain into the Owari Bay, on the Pacific, 
and the Saigawa, whose name changes into the 
Chikuma-gawa and, finally, into the Shinanogawa 
before reaching the Sea of Japan near Niigata. 
This noble river, the longest in Japan, with its 
many tributary torrents, carries off the drainage 
of nearly the whole of the eastern side of the great 
range of the Northern Japanese Alps. The railway 
itself deserts for a while the romantic ravine of 
the Kiso-gawa, and with it the Nakasendo, for a 
plunge into the bowels of the ridge crossed by the 
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Torii-tége, but on emerging into daylight once 
more it rejoins the road for another ten miles, as 
farasSeba. Here, far away to the left, rise the twin 
summits of Norikura, the ‘‘ Saddle Peak ’’, one of 
the loftiest volcanoes in the Empire, and north of 
it the sharp point of Yari-ga-take, the ‘‘ Spear 
Peak”’, whose height, over 10,400 feet, is only 
surpassed, in the mountains of Japan proper, by 
Kita-dake (also known as Kai-gane San) in the 
Southern Alps, and by Fuji-san itself. 

Until thirty or forty years ago these mountain 
regions were virtually a terra incognita, not only 
to Western people but to the large majority of 
the Japanese themselves. They then attracted 
the attention of English explorers, who began to 
penetrate into the hidden recesses of their wild and 
romantic fastnesses year by year. Their solitudes 
were found to be the home of the bear, the boar, 
the chamois, and lesser wild game, and few Japanese 
were to be met with but an occasional hunter, 
fisherman, or charcoal-burner, and perhaps a 
Government surveyor or mining prospector in 
search of the precious metals believed to be there- 
abouts discoverable. 

To-day, however, their mysteries are being 
unveiled, and the fascination of the plunge into 
the unknown and the unfamiliar is beginning to 
draw great numbers of the educated classes away 
from the familiar haunts of the Pacific seaboard 
and elsewhere, to ‘‘ scorn delights and live laborious 
days ” in some of the most interesting and attractive 
mountain regions approachable to-day. 

While within the last two years the Prince 
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Regent himself has accomplished the ascent of 
Fuyji-san in the more orthodox manner, his younger 
brother, Prince Chichibu, has tackled the more 
Serious propositions of summer climbing in the 
Northern Alps, and on several occasions has under- 
taken, not always without some considerable risk, 
ski-ing expeditions during the winter season. 
Mountain-climbing, as a pastime, seems, to 
many of those who have some personal acquaintance 
with the tastes and capacities of the new generation 
of Japanese youth, to meet a need that no other 
recreation could well satisfy. The Japanese have 
long approved themselves as lovers of mountain 
scenery, but it is only quite recently that they 
have begun to cultivate—and that with remarkable 
activity and success—the pursuit of a closer and 
wider acquaintance with all that the mountains 
have to bestow on travellers of every type. A 
school of mountaineers has arisen who have done 
much useful work in the exploration of their own 
ranges, as well as providing several individuals 
who have attained great distinction among the 
ranks of climbers in the high Alpine regions of 
Switzerland. One of the most difficult and arduous 
ascents not previously accomplished was achieved 
by Mr. Yuko Maki some four years ago, when he 
conquered the great Mitteleggi aréte of the Eiger 
from Grindelwald. The pages of the journal of the 
Nihon Sangaku-kwai, “ The Alpine Club of Japan ”, 
testify to the wide appeal that mountains make to 
its members, whether scientist, artist, scholar, or 
athlete, be he—or she—teacher or pupil, student 
or traveller only on pleasure bent. All these are 
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finding—each according to their own particular 
inclination—a greater measure of satisfaction in 
this pursuit than in any yet followed. They are 
learning that it has many precious gifts to bestow, 
of renewed health of body, of a mind invigorated 
and a spirit uplifted by closest contact with 
Nature, alike in her grandest and most gracious 
moods. 

It has been contended, and with great reason, 
that one of .Japan’s greatest national perils in 
recent years is her widespread and growing materi- 
alism. Her ancient faiths the younger men are, 
for the most part, discarding, and there is, in spite 
of notable exceptions, a general tendency to the 
worship solely of human efficiency and the supremacy 
of human power. And so it is a hopeful augury of 
better ideals when we find many of them beginning 
to learn the lesson of the true mountaineering cult : 
how good it is for a man to get out of himself; 
to leave the great cities reared by human hands, 
and to rise up into those high and holy places 
whose most stirring appeal is the one which they 
utter to his spiritual nature; where what most 
deeply impresses the soul is the sense of the 
presence of an unseen Dominion, and the power of 
an invisible Omnipotence; where the sights that 
fill the eye and stir the soul are the mightiest and 
noblest of all works, in raising which neither he 
nor his kind have had a share. 

A delightful illustration of this attitude of the 
true mountain-lover towards the heights reached 
is found in the words of an ardent climber when 
gaining his first view of the wonderful prospect of 
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the granite ramparts and spires of Hodaka-yama 
from near the summit of the Tokugo Pass :— 


“When I was brought face to face with the | 


grand sight I was almost beside myself with 
rapture. I felt as if I were in a dream. God is 
invisible to our human eyes, but He creates a 
boundless and wonderful universe. . . . The best 
human art cannot possibly make anything like 
this. Such thoughts never enter our hearts while 
we are engaged in worldly affairs. But when we 
find ourselves high up on the summits of the lofty 
mountains, our spirits seem to undergo some 
change. I feel, from the bottom of my heart, that 
this change is due to the ideal giant in the form 
of Hodaka, which is no other than the creation of 
God!” 

Many are the thoughtful wanderers in the 
“everlasting hills’’ imbued with this same spirit 
who in growing numbers and with increasing 
earnestness are able to echo the sentiments of the 
words found by Benedict Marti, the Swiss savant, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, engraved in 
the rock on the summit of the Stockhorn :— 


6 tay dpdv Epws dpiotoc—‘ The love of the mountains 
is the best thing ’’. 


‘“‘ Huc properate, viri, salebrosum scandite montem ; 
Pulchra laboris erunt proemia, palma, quies.”’ 


These Japanese Alpine regions do not, it is 
true, give us visions of glacier-clad sides sur- 
mounted by unsullied slopes of- eternal snow, and 
the scale on which they are built is but two-thirds 
that of Swiss ranges. But the romantic beauty of 
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their wild and secluded glens and ravines, and the 
splendour of their dark and silent virgin forests of 
magnificent timber-trees that clothe their massive 
flanks, have no superior, if even any rivals, that one 
has met with in European Alpine wanderings. 

Of no such haunts of Nature are Ruskin’s 
delightful rhapsodies more true, though uttered 
by one to whom Japan itself was little better than 
a name: ‘‘ How many deep sources of delight are 
gathered into the compass of their glens and 
vales, and how, down to the most secret cluster of 
their far-away flowers, and the idlest leap of their 
straying streamlets, the whole heart of Nature 
seems thirsting to give, and still to give, shedding 
forth her everlasting beneficence with a profusion 
so patient, so passionate, that our utmost observ- 
ance and thankfulness are but, at last, neglects of 
her nobleness and apathy to her love” (Modern 
Painters, Book IV). 

But if we are to descend the Késhi-kaid6é south- 
eastwards we must turn our backs on the Northern 
Alpine chaingat Shiwojiri, and for a while occupy 
our attention with the somewhat insistent claims 
to notice of the works of man. These are mostly 
of an exceedingly unlovely character, as we pass 
through the district devoted to the all-important 
silk industry, more especially in the twenty miles 
of verdant country stretching between Shiwojiri and 
the lake of Suwa. When we come to turn south- 
wards for the valley of the ‘‘ Heavenly Dragon 
River,” we shall do so at Tatsuno, a dozen miles 
from Shiwojiri, but now we must traverse the lake- 
side region with its group of silk-filatures whose 
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tall thin smoke-stacks—often no more than great 
iron stove-pipes—rise, painful eye-sores, almost in 
forests of growing density. 

At Okaya, where the Tenryii-gawa issues from 
the lake and now supplies the motive-power for 
the many mills, we have the foremost centre of the 
silk industry in the whole of this famous region, 
and for its size it is the most notable of all such 
busy hives. For the folk of Suwa “ county” have 
been famous for ages for their diligence and business 
capacity, and have done more than any other of 
the country-side in the development of the cult of 
the “honourable little gentleman” and all that 
concerns his welfare and his work, While the 
province of Shinano (or Shinshu, as it is alter- 
natively styled) produces altogether two million 
pounds sterling worth of cocoons and raw silk, the 
Suwa district alone claims one-third of that sum. 

Other products are agar-agar, quantities of quinces, 
and long-tailed cats instead of the ordinary tailless 
ones common in Japan. The three towns of Kami- 
Suwa, Shimo-Suwa, and Okaya are practically 
continuous along the eastern lake-side. The two 
first named appear to be built on a crust of earth 
infiltrated with hot springs so near the surface 
that almost wherever a hole is pierced the mineral 
water wells up freely. Some of these have been 
tamed, so to speak, for public use, and one entitled 
Ko-yu (“‘ The Springlet’’) is strongly impregnated 
with alum and has a normal temperature of over 
150° F. These are highly valued for medicinal 
purposes, and are certainly exceedingly agreeable 
diversions for the traveller at the end of a long 
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tramp on a warm day. Others bear considerable 
quantities of ammonia, a real boon to the farmer 
as a substitute for liquid or other manure. Many 
ingenious little windmills employed to irrigate the 
land with this valuable fertilizer may be seen at 
work in season. The surface of the lake is some 
2,600 feet above the sea, and its waters are Io miles 
in circumference. Its broad blue waters, seen 
under a sunny sky, ringed round by verdure- 
clad ridges with views beyond of loftier peaks, 
form a charming prospect from the summit of the 
Shiwojiri-t6ge as one turns away from our former 
route. The great Shinto shrines called Haru-no- 
miya and Aki-no-miya (‘‘Spring Shrine” and 
“Autumn Shrine” respectively) are among the 
famous attractions of the region, the latter 
deservedly noted for the splendid simplicity of its 
architecture and the grandeur of the patriarchal 
grove of cryptomeria in which it stands. The pair 
of divinities to which the buildings are sacred 
change their residence at the seasons indicated, 
and the miyuki, or “ progress”? from the one to 
the other, is an occasion of great rejoicing. 

The lake freezes hard enough in winter to allow 
skating and the passage of pack-horses across the 
two or three miles of its width, and produces 
quantities of carp, eel, and some sorts of trout, 
which in the winter are taken by fishermen in nets 
inserted in holes broken in the ice. Its surface is 
not considered safe for the traverse of man or 
beast until it has begun to crack. This condi- 
tion is held to be due to the passage of a fox 
employed by the divinities of the Suwa shrines. 
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But materialistic science explains it as _ the 
result of the expansion caused in the volume of 
the water leading to upper pressure in the central 
portion of the frozen sheet. 

Ten or twelve miles south of the lake the road 
rises to cross the Fujimi-tége, “the pass from 
which Fuji can be seen’’, and the railway station 
here, 3,200 feet above sea-level, is the highest in 
Japan. The distant prospect of Fuji from this 
spot is a favourite subject of old Japanese prints, 
and as one passes down the valley of the Kama- 
nashi-gawa, with its crystal-clear waters hurrying 
over its bed of granite boulders of dazzling white- 
ness between the sheltering hill-sides clothed in 
vivid greenery and dark forest trees, the scene is 
one deservedly described by a writer of experience 
and good taste as of ‘“‘ entrancing”’ beauty. Here 
and there, westwards, to our right, rise the grand 
granite cliffs of the Koma-ga-take of Késhi from a 
wild valley clothed in dense forest trees, and 
beyond its eastern flanks the pinnacle of H6-wo- 
zan, a miniature Aiguille du Géant, shoots up an 
apparently inaccessible pinnacle of granite. Beyond 
both a glimpse is gained here or there of the ser- 
rated ridge of the Shirane-san of Késhii, whose 
northerly summit, Kita-dake, ranks next to Fuji 
as the highest peak in Japan proper, 10,500 feet. 
Nearer at hand, on the right bank of the river, a 
low ridge beyond the village and station of Hino- 
baru, the precincts of the ancient Buddhist temple 
of Jissoji, with a mighty gateway, enclose the 
finest cherry-tree in the country with a girth of 
over 40 feet. 
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At length the ancient Késhii-kaid6 and its 
upstart modern railway-line rival—the Central 
line—sweep into the great fertile plain of Kofu, 
capital of the old province of Kai, or Koshi, and 
of the modern-styled Prefecture of Yamanashi, and 
in many ways the most interesting of all the great 
country towns of inland Japan. The plain itself is 
mountain-girt on nearly every side, and so secluded 
was the old province with its wild and impenetrable 
mountain fastnesses that the feudal lords of the 
Middle Ages often virtually claimed and really 
exercised the powers of almost independent sove- 
reigns. The mightiest of all these warrior-chieftains 
was Takeda Shingen, who in the middle of the 
sixteenth century had his seat at the castle whose 
ancient keep to-day occupies a commanding site 
near the present railway station. Beyond the 
hamlet of Eirinji, a mile or two north-east of Kofu, 
a grove of ancient pines shelters his tomb, and a 
little farther still lies the village of Kamagawa, 
whose local innkeeper of two generations ago was 
perhaps the last of his class to abandon the time- 
honoured custom, then found in some remote and 
unsophisticated regions, of charging his guests but 
one fixed price for whatever amount of sake they 
consumed on his premises ! 


CHAPTER XV 


KOFU—SOME CONTRASTS AND 
CONTRADICTIONS 


HE broad plain of Kéfu is watered by the 

network of clear streams that unite to form 
the swift Fujikawa. Under the burning summer 
sun the shallow waters can but fill the narrowest of 
channels in the tributary streams, but the wide 
stretches of the dazzling white granite boulders so 
characteristic of this province remind us of the 
widespread inundations that so often scourge with 
such merciless severity so many of these mountain 
regions, and render so hard the task of the highland 
peasantry in getting a living in spots where the 
torrential rains of early autumn transform in but a 
few hours the gentle stream into a roaring and 
unmanageable torrent. It is not for nothing, 
therefore, that the chief popular religious festival 
of the year is of a propitiatory kind, when in the 
middle of April the Goddess of the Fuefuki-gawa— 
the main affluent of the Fujikawa itself—is given a 
ceremonial outing in her gorgeous car, and with 
reverent rejoicings is supplicated for defensive aid 
against the inevitable floods. Though the disasters 
due to earthquakes appeal more to the popular 
imagination of the dwellers in large towns, it is 
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normally the fact that far more widespread damage 
is done by seasonal inundations of devastating 
floods. For this the Japanese have mainly had 
themselves to blame through their short-sighted 
and reckless denudation in the past of the wooded 
districts in the higher valleys. At one time the 
Tenryii river, the swiftest in the country, was the 
most dreadfully destructive, but since the hills 
drained by its head-waters in the Suwa region were 
re-afforested the damage has steadily decreased. 
In a storm which burst over the Toyama plain 
when the writer was travelling in the mountains of 
the Tateyama group, in 1914, in an incredibly 
short space of time three hundred persons perished 
with as many as three thousand homes. The 
cost of repairing the river embankments alone 
amounted to £300,000, and it was with sympathetic 
interest one watched the activities of the toiling 
gangs of coolies that summer near one’s head- 
quarters at the Tateyama Onsen, where the remedial 
work was taken in hand. One agreeable result 
of the presence of the engineers in charge of 
the work was the improved accommodation in 
the primitive quarters and bathing arrangements 
at the omsen, and it was interesting again to 
spend some days in one of the remotest of the 
most popular ‘‘spas”’ of out-of-the-way Japan. 
Every evening the sake freely flowed in the 
charming rooms occupied by the officials them- 
selves, while outside all night long there also 
flowed, across the muddy space between the rough 
dormitories of the pilgrim visitors to Tateyama 
itself or the coolies’ own sheds, a no less constant 
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stream of bathers, spitting, shouting, whistling, and 
also singing in the “ bird-like voice of the Japanese ” 
so eulogized (in his earlier rhapsodies) by Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn. It occurred to one that, though 
he never actually specified the exact kind of 
“bird’”’, perhaps a nightjar or a “ screech-owl” 
would provide an appropriate similitude ! 

My sojourn among them afforded considerable 
entertainment as I watched the curious habits and 
the antics of this motley crowd. The climax was 
reached early one morning when, uninvited, un- 
announced, and unwelcome, there abruptly shot 
into my room with surprising velocity a shock- 
headed youth who, without any of the usual 
formalities and hesitation inseparable from the entry 
of a stranger, announced that he had come to enjoy 
a little asobi (diversion) in my company. Time 
hung heavily on his hands, he stated, on these wet 
' days, and he therefore proposed to kill some of it 
pleasantly as indicated. For a moment it struck me 
that something besides “ time’ might be in danger, 
and I apologetically observed that I should be 
unable to entertain him as he desired. Nor could I 
bring myself to relent, even when, after all other 
of his blandishments had failed, a bright idea 
occurred to him that might make me see things 
with more sympathy. Raising his hand to his 
right eye, he deftly removed that optic and 
insinuatingly presented it to me for inspection. 
The shock was somewhat mitigated when I saw 
that it was but an ivi-me (a “ put in”, or artificial 
eye), but, to forestall further possible developments 
of a still more embarrassing nature with which I 
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might be unable satisfactorily to cope, I requested 
him to retire, a somewhat extreme step in dealing 
with a Japanese visitor, and with the sliding 
to of the shd7i behind him the “incident was 
closed ”’. 

One illustration of the havoc wrought by the fury 
of the floods referred to may be of interest. During 
the dreadful inundations of the summer of 1896, 
the damage done in central Japan amounted to 
over £13,000,000, while for the period of thirty-five 
years ending 1910 the total loss of life was nearly 
24,000. Stricter laws, with the object of more 
effectively controlling the head-waters of some of 
the most turbulent of the mountain-torrents, are 
being continually elaborated, and the Government 
from time to time is spending large sums in giving 
effect to these measures. 

Neither the problem itself, however, nor efforts 
to solve it, is new. An old local geography of the 
province of Koshi (Kai-koku-shi) tells us how 
Gy6gi Bosatsu, the famous Korean Buddhist priest, 
is credited with having built bridges over many of 
the streams near the Kofu plain, and having dug a 
canal by means of which the waters of the ancient 
lake once filling part of the plain were diverted into 
the channel of the Fujikawa; this as far back as 
A.D. 720. Gyé6gi, like the still more famous Buddhist 
priest Kobo Daishi a little later, was evidently one 
of the greatest wonder-workers of ancient days. 
The influence of Buddhism on Japanese Art is 
illustrated by the fact that he not only invented the 
earthenware called Gydgi-yaki, but that he devised 
the scheme by which the Buddhist ceremonial and 
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the cult of Shinto were in a sense, at least outwardly, 
amalgamated, under the title of Ryd-bu, “ both 
kinds’”’. Perhaps the Koshi folk of to-day owe a 
greater debt to the foresight and skill of Gyégi than 
they clearly realize, though it is their own native 
energy and enterprise that have helped them to 
utilize their natural surroundings and inherited 
advantages more effectively than slower-witted 
and more apathetic provincials would have been 
likely to do. 

A proof of this is observable in the sunny vine- 
yards now cultivated in the eastern margin of the 
plain with growing assiduity and increasing profit. 
Koshi wine is gaining a considerable reputation in 
central Japan and both red and white kinds are 
produced. The early vintage of grapes ripens in 
August, and is cheaper, but more acid, than the 
later kind on sale in the autumn. Another of the 
meibuisu, “ special productions ”’, of the region is a 
sweet known as ¢suki-no-shizuku, ‘‘ moon-drops”’, 
consisting of the latter, and sweeter, dark grape 
covered with an icing of sugar. Should one chance 
to find oneself lodging in one of the larger inns of 
K6fu during the busier weeks of the summer silk 
season, one may occasionally derive some interest, 
if not entertainment, from the activities of the 
Chinese buyers connected with the trade who form 
one’s fellow-guests. Vivid memories at the very 
thought of these strange encounters include nights 
made hideous by the noisy and arrogant behaviour 
of these visitors, whose habits were thrown into all 
the stronger relief by the courtesy and self-restraint 
of both the innkeepers and the business men with 
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whom their discussions—usually suggesting, on the 
part of the Chinese, quarrelsome altercations—were 
carried on. 

Well, the progressiveness of K6fu is a very notable 
fact, but it has its defects not always to the credit of 
some of its go-ahead employers of labour in the 
trade which forms the chief industry of the region. 
Too many unsightly stove-pipe chimneys belch 
forth their acrid smoke from factory and filature to 
the defilement of the clear mountain-air in some of 
its most charming spots, and the conditions of 
labour under which swarms of operatives, mainly 
young girls and women drawn from the country-side, 
have existed, have long been a serious reproach to 
the “ civilization ’’ of modern Japan. In Murray’s 
Handbook to Japan (1913) we are told that “their 
working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., or some- 
times II p.m., without any intervals for meals or 
any Sunday rest. This goes on all the year round, 
with the exception of a couple of months in 
winter.” 

Perhaps a country in which, less than a century 
ago, surroundings and conditions prevailed such as 
disgraced English civilization, ought not too harshly 
to judge a land emerging only recently from a state 
of feudalism and of relations towards female labour 
of a wholly peculiar kind. And, whatever may be 
the causes, it is an undeniable fact that the 
healthiest of all signs, a public conscience on the 
matter, is gradually but surely forming and gaining 
effective force towards the amelioration of the 
inhuman abuses altogether too prevalent in the 
recent past. The most illuminating document yet 
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published on this subject was drawn up in 1923 by 
Sir Edward Crowe, C.M.G., then Commercial Coun- 
sellor to H.B.M. Embassy, Tokyo, and the present 
director of the Foreign Department of Overseas 
Trade. In the section dealing with Japanese home 
industries he states that “‘ There has been a very 
great improvement of recent years in the conditions 
in the textile mills in Japan, and it is important to 
emphasize this because so many people still imagine 
that the conditions which prevailed ten or fifteen 
years ago hold good to-day. The change has partly 
been brought about by humanitarian considerations, 
but chiefly because the mills have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to get the necessary labour, and girls 
refused to come to mills where conditions were 
bad’’. In describing the conditions in one of the 
modern factories visited by him, Sir Edward Crowe 
remarks: “In the old days the proportion of girls 
occupying a room in a dormitory was twenty-four 
for a twelve-mat room (each mat, /atami, measuring 
6 feet by 3 feet), as the day-shift moved in to 
sleep as soon as the night-shift moved out. AJL this 
has been changed.’’ After describing the excellent 
and substantial improvements in the accommoda- 
tion, feeding, and conditions of work, he adds: “ It 
must not be supposed that the conditions described 
above are exceptional. During the last few weeks 
I have visited many mills, and I have found a 
very general improvement throughout, especially as 
regards facilities for sports and amusements—for, as 
explained elsewhere in this report, there is now a 
great boom in outdoor games ”’. 

In connexion with legislation passed in the 
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1922-1923 Session of the Diet, he mentions far- 
reaching provisions affecting the workers of both 
sexes in factories employing not less than ten 
operatives. ‘‘ Youths under sixteen and females 
must not be employed for more than eleven hours a 
day ”’. 

The Factory Act is to come into force in 1925 or 
1926, but it remains to be seen whether the various 
exceptions permitted to some of its most important 
provisos under particular circumstances will be 
taken advantage of sufficiently to rob them of much 
of their practical value. 


As the wanderer in these mountains and valleys 
and the sunny plain of Késhii turns his back on the 
busy town and villages and industrious country-side, 
and passes on his way towards Tokyo, he has a 
choice of ways thither. 

Over the southern hills that girdle the plain to 
the south, a mountain road leads him to the summit 
of a pass, from which greets him a sudden and 
startling vision of the ‘‘ Matchless Mountain ”’, 
disclosed from base to summit with the chain of 
lovely lakes that here lie almost at his very feet. 
The circuit of the mountain precincts will, which- 
ever route he traverses, ultimately land him on the 
Tokaido railway, a few hours only from the capital. 
Or he can take boat on the broad current of the 
Fuji-kawa river that sweeps round its western side, 
starting his voyage of six or seven hours at Kajji- 
kazawa, some ten miles from K6fu itself. 

The experience of the passage through the moun- 
tain mass cleft by the river, turbulent and terrible 
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only after the heavy rains due to the melting snows 
high up the mountain-ridges of the Southern Japanese 
Alps, or after the autumn inundations later on, is 
one combining excitement and esthetic pleasure ~ 
to a high degree. In the end the journey deposits 
one on the brink of the Pacific with the Tokaid6 
railway again at one’s service, almost at the foot 
of Fuji-san. 

The tevtium quid is the concluding portion of the 
Central line that reaches Tokyo by Hachidji, through 
many charming glens and country scenes, and 
incidentally, through the tunnel under the Sasagé 
pass, three miles in length and longest of all the 
tunnels in Japan. The flight through the inter- 
vening hills and ravines before Hachidji is reached 
suggests the passage of a gigantic flute ! 

But as you leave the plain of Kéfu cast a glance 
back over its western margin, where rises the triple- 
peaked ridge of Shirane-san, the “‘ White Mountain ” 
of Koéshi, whose loftiest point, as stated, ranks 
next to Fujiin height. There, if you had been able 
to penetrate into recesses of dark wooded ravines 
and ridges almost without inhabitants beyond 
woodcutters and a few peasants, you would have 
found food for reflection in sights that suggest a 
sudden leap from the twentieth century almost into 
the conditions that have persisted unchanged for a 
thousand years. As the crow flies, the intervening 
distance measures less than forty miles from the 
factories and vineyards of progressive K6ofu, but at 
the farther end, high up on the forest-clad flanks of 
Shirane’s south-eastern ridge, you may peer into the 
little shelter of an ancient woodcutter who, when 
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but lately he first looked into the face of a 
“foreigner” (truly to him a gwatkokwin—“ an 
outside-countries man’’), was eighty-two years of 
age. That old man had never heard of Europe, or 
England, or America. He knew nothing even by 
report of the Great War, or of the Christian 
religion, and—he had never seen a cart drawn by 
a horse ! 

Almost the last object on which the eye is likely 
to rest before the plunge into the great tunnel is 
taken will be the curious rocky pinnacle that rises 
on the nearer eastern side of the Shirane ridge. It 
has been already noticed earlier, on the journey 
down the Koshii-kaidd from Shiwojiri, and is 
called H6-w6-zan, ‘“‘ The Phoenix Peak ’’, after the 
fabled bird of Far-Eastern mythology. The peasant, 
however, if he can tell you anything at all about it, 
will speak of it, at least when thinking of the sharp 
needle of granite that forms the final peak shooting 
up so abruptly from the shattered ridge of which it 
is the culminating point, as Jiz6-butsu. It reminds 
him of the figure of some wayside image of Jizo, 
guardian-divinity of travellers and little children, 
and perhaps the most beloved of all such objects of 
popular worship. A strange legend relates that 
before the mountain ridge upheld any such peak, 
the spirit of JizO wandering among the heights 
became petrified at the spot, hence the present form. 
That extreme sanctity surrounds this mountain-top 
is shown by the fact that the great wedge of granite 
which in some bygone geological age split off from 
near the base of the pinnacle is styled Ten-shé- 
ko datjin, ‘The heavenly-shiner Goddess”, i.e. 
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Amaterasu-no-mikoto, the Sun Goddess of Japan’s 
earliest mythology. 

Mention of the ‘‘ petrified spirit” of Jizé recalls 
a similar explanation offered by the Kannush, the | 
guardian priest of the shrine of Fuji Sengen on the 
top of that mountain, when I showed him a piece of 
some mineral deposit resembling gypsum which I 
had found at the bottom of the great crater when 
descending thither some years ago with my wife— 
“That, sir, is nothing less than petrified snow” ! 


CHAPTER XVI 


A STREET IN TOKYO—OR ELSEWHERE 


— commencing wanderer over Japanese high- 
ways and byways will be apt to experience a 
pang of disappointed disillusionment as he first finds 
himself whirling in a modern motor-car through 
the heart of Tokyo, along thoroughfares planted 
with forests of telegraph-poles and electric-light 
standards, overshadowed by tall steel-frame build- 
ings of the most up-to-date style. On dusty roads, 
once watered by a leisurely worthy ladling a some- 
what muddy liquid from a hand-cart, he may find 
himself within an ace of being run down by an evil- 
smelling motor water-wagon charging at reckless 
speed along its devious way, suggesting, as a friend 
has remarked, ‘“‘a heavy dew followed by a dust- 
storm’’! Instead of the graceful bier of fresh 
white wood in which, for generations, the Japanese 
has been wont to be borne to his “‘ long home” by 
white-clad attendants, now, too frequently, one 
meets a hideous hearse—motor driven, horrible in 
its black paint and tawdry gilding, an apparition 
which introduces from the West a note of needlessly 
depressing symbolism, foreign in every sense to the 
Japanese taste touching the trappings of death; 
for a strictly Japanese cortége is nearly always 
N 177 
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picturesque and impressive, at least from the 
artistic point of view, and in agreeable contrast to 
the conventional gloom and ugliness of such func- 
tions among so-called Christian peoples, who, in 
fitness and suggestive symbolism, ought to have 
nothing to learn regarding them. 

Quite apart from the unattractive or unwelcome 
types of transport mentioned, there is probably no 
city in the world where, in a busy quarter of an 
hour, so great a variety is to be met with as in, say, 
the neighbourhood of the Nihon-bashi bridge, that 
central spot in the capital from whence distances 
are usually reckoned. Look closely at this small 
photograph of the place, in the direction of the gay 
and kaleidoscopic thoroughfare running westwards, 
the Ginza, taken just before the great catastrophe 
of September 1923, and note the ways in which the 
Japanese thereabouts move themselves and their 
belongings from place to place. Under the bridge 
passes every type of small craft, using the method 
of propulsion that happens to be most convenient, 
whether mechanical or human. Over it clangs a 
great electric car, and not far away the overhead 
railway. In an unceasing stream ply motor-cars, 
taxicabs, omnibuses of various sorts and sizes: all 
mingling with wagons drawn by horses or by 
human beings, men on bicycles—‘‘ push” or motor 
—or between the shafts of the jinrikisha; nothing 
comes amiss, and to those familiar with the scene, 
nothing seems incongruous—even the swaying form 
of the patient bullock dragging at a snail’s pace the 
heavy-laden dray. 

Not the least of the attractiveness of the busiest 
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of the really Japanese thoroughfares is the spectacle 
of the Japanese child, seen in manifold variety of 
costume, condition, and character. One at times 
is tempted to wonder where they all come from, and 
how it is that they are able to move about with such 
extraordinary freedom and fearlessness. But when 
Sir Rutherford Alcock spoke of their land as “ The 
Paradise of Babies” he was speaking with great 
accuracy born of close observation. A curious 
and touching token of the thoughtful provision for 
their safety is to be seen in the “lost children 
stones *’, erected in late Tokugawa times, in some of 
the most crowded parts of the capital, usually the 
centres of public amusement such as Asakusa, 
Hongo, and Nihonbashi. One was set up near the 
Nid-mon of the great Asakusa temple of Kwan-non, 
the “Goddess of Mercy”, and another, by an 
artist named Ayaoka, noted for his fondness for 
little ones, in the precincts of the shrine of Yashima 
Tenjin, in Hongo. The stone bears the title 
Mayoigo-no-shirube, ‘The Guide for straying 
children”, and stands some five feet in height and 
a foot square. In the upper part are two hollow 
chambers, that on the left being inscribed 
~ Answers’, and its neighbour “ Inquiries”. The 
custom was for the searcher on the track of a lost 
child to place in the appropriate hollow a paper 
describing its appearance, clothes, age, name, etc. ; 
while anyone able to give the needed information 
acted accordingly. In the days when the growth 
of the population had outstripped the primitive 
means of communication, the folk of old Yedo had 
no better methods of finding their strayed small 
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people than such as this. Parties of interested 
friends and relations would nightly perambulate the 
likely streets calling out the name of the lost ones 
with the ringing of bells and beating of drums, 
while during the daylight hours they would resort 
to the “‘ straying children stones” in hope of news. 
When such means proved fruitless the loss would be 
reported to the Governor of the city. In most 
cases, the children, when found, were handed over 
to the care of the 7ishin-ban, the divisional watch- 
man against earthquake and fire, who took care of 
them until claimed by their family or friends. 

One of the most pathetic of the many moving 
sights to be witnessed after the tragedy of Septem- 
ber I, 1923, was that of the banners of paper or of 
cotton fixed on bamboo poles bearing the names of 
lost little ones, set up in public places, or of the 
bands or individuals walking the devastated streets 
calling out the names of those of whom tidings was 
sought. 

Let not the wanderer lose heart nor despair of 
discovering that even in mgdern Japan there is still 
to be found the “ real’’ Japan of his most romantic 
dreams. In thousands of busy streets, aside from 
the main arteries of ‘‘ modern-style”’ traffic, and 
overshadowed by none of the stores and warehouses 
of the West, the picturesque and ofttimes quaint 
and always interesting life of the vast majority of 
her people pursues its way, possessing still all the 
old colour and movement and charm. A resurgent 
Tokyo, it is true, may be beginning to present 
broader roads and more spacious thoroughfares in 
those—mainly the lower-lying—districts where the 
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hungry flames of September 1, 1923, met no obstacle 
to their dreadful onset as they swept with incredible 
swiftness through the cramped alleys and tortuous 
streets in their way. Yet even here—and still more 
in the larger towns outside the capital—are to be 
found those familiar and fascinating features that 
render a Japanese street in so many respects quite 
unlike those of any other country in the world. 
And here let it be remarked that these features may 
usually best’ be appreciated from the seat of a 
jinrikisha, a plan which affords the freedom of open- 
air walking without its fatigue, and, moreover, 
dispenses the occupant from the need of personal 
circumspection amid the jostling, good-tempered 
stream of foot-passengers moving to and fro. 
Indeed, it is the safety of such streets, with their 
kaleidoscopic movement and the good manners of 
the friendly folk who throng them, that offer some 
of the most attactive characteristics of everyday 
life in ‘‘ Japanese Japan ”’ to-day. 

Whether in the places of popular resort to which 
they give access—the native theatre, or some old- 
time restaurant overlooking the broad waters of 
the Sumidagawa, or farther afield, perchance, the 
country inns and popular shrines—there is still to be 
enjoyed the refreshing novelty of absolute change, 
and the thrill of closest contact with an ancient and 
refined civilization which is in spirit worlds removed 
from our own, and in form no less remote. 

The popular streets in the shopping centre of a 
typical Japanese town do not so much display a 
long line of independent and disconnected stores as 
a succession of rooms open to the road and at night 
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brilliantly lighted up, for here, even in country 
villages, the use of electric light is far more general 
than in most European countries, thanks to the 
abundance of Japan’s water-power and the practical 
nature of its people. An observant stroll through 
some of these is in itself almost a liberal educa- 
tion in the Fine Arts. There is, moreover, such 
a delightfully domestic air about it all, for the 
business is nearly all carried on half out of doors, 
since each open shop-front displays its varied and 
tempting wares directly under the very eye and 
hand of the prospective customer. Indeed, what 
we are looking upon is practically one long shop 
divided into various compartments, each differen- 
tiated by its own particular sign. In the clothing- 
shop, rows of gaily coloured kimonos flutter in the 
soft night breeze, while in the fruiterers’, oranges, 
loquats (biwa), melons of various hues, persimmons, 
or the egg-plant (nasubi), with its satiny purple skin, 
tempt us with mounds of glowing colour. The shop 
which in the cold of winter dispenses steaming heaps 
of boiled Satswma-imo (sweet potato) will, during 
the long and sultry days of summer, be transformed 
into the “‘ ice-cream parlour” with its roaring trade 
in “ hokey-pokey ”’ and the shaved ice which, with 
its flavouring of sweetened lemon, acts as an irre- 
sistible magnet to the thirsty, thinly attired juvenile. 
From the ubiquitous bath-house issue clouds of 
steam, the clean smell of good soap, and a confused 
babel of chatter, laughter, and song. For this 
bath-house is the poor-man’s club, the real ‘‘ public- 
house” for persons of both sexes. It is here that, 
after the day’s toil, he most delights to take his 
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ease, often en famille, or in neighbourly intercourse 
with perfect strangers. The younger men are prone 
to believe that the confined space and damp air of 
the interior of the establishment enhance the 
effectiveness of those snatches of song, in which, 
regardless of consequences, they delight to indulge. 
In this respect they differed greatly from the 
Athenians of the period of Pericles, say, with whom 
they otherwise had many points of resemblance in 
details of social life (cp. The Playground of the Far 
East, ch. xv). The “ classical’’ Athenians regarded 
bathing in hot water as effeminate, and singing in 
the bath was considered a sign of boorishness. 

The Japanese people claim that their intense love 
of cleanliness, because they like to be clean, is one 
of the few original items of their own civilization. 
Whatever may be alleged as to their fickleness in 
other respects, it is quite certain that their love for 
hot water has never grown cold, and they are to-day 
the cleanest nation on earth. The hot bath is, with 
them, not merely a pleasant necessity, but a passion. 
In the city of Tokyo, before the earthquake, there 
were nearly two thousand public bath-houses alone, 
besides those which nearly all but the smallest 
dwellings could boast. And a “hot bath” for a 
Japanese means one that really ts hot and not 
merely rather warm. Its normal temperature is 
usually round about 110° F., and, quite apart from 
its primary use as a cleansing process, it is only less 
valued as an economical and pleasant means of 
getting thoroughly well warmed in cold weather 
in congenial surroundings and sociable company. 
After a half-hour’s soaking up to the neck, at the 
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temperature indicated, the person is heated through 
and through, and will walk home through the cold 
of a winter’s night quite immune from fear of 
reaction or catching cold. The operation of washing 
itself must be carried on outside the bath, and on no 
account may the water be discoloured by the intro- 
duction of soap. As with the Greeks, ladies often 
use a kind of bran-bag instead of soap, and that 
appears to have been one of the oldest means of 
cleansing. It is now usual, in most towns, for the 
sexes to bathe apart—mainly, in the first instance, 
out of deference to “‘foreign”’ prejudice on the 
subject, but formerly, and quite commonly to-day 
in country villages and the mountain onsen (mineral 
springs), it is customary for both sexes of the poorer 
classes to bathe together. Here is found no such 
distinction as that of the line stretched across the 
big wooden tank to indicate ‘‘ This side for ladies, 
that for gentlemen ’’, at one time prescribed by the 
police to meet the prejudice in question. It is 
almost literally the fact that, in Japanese Japan, 
the nude, though seen, is not looked at. 

Outside, the amma san, the blind shampooer, one 
of the most familiar and characteristic features in 
the street-life of the country, feels his groping way 
along, striking the ground with his iron-shod staff 
and piercing the confused medley of sound with the 
shrill note, long drawn out, of his plaintive pipe, to 
announce his approach to prospective customers. 
On the still night air there are few more melancholy 
sounds to be heard in so cheerful a land. In earlier 
days and in the remoter towns this would alternate 
with the wailing note of his ‘‘ kami-shimo 71s-sen, 
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kami-shimo j1s-sen’’—lit. “up and down”’, i.e. all 
over “‘ for twopence-halfpenny’’. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the introduction of Dutch methods of massage 
and the increased cost of living have relegated such 
pleasant prices to a place among the many good 
things now only dwelt on in day-dreams by the 
“ old-timers ’’. 

Perhaps the most fascinating and typical of all 
street scenes, especially on a summer’s evening, is to 
be witnessed, when the yo-mise, ‘‘ night fair’’, comes 
round, and with its wavering lights and varied 
traficking amid the innumerable little stalls of 
every sort, suggests a stage-play or some strange 
scene from fairy-land. Wonderful bargains enhance 
the fascination and add to the excitement of the 
scene provided by the tempting display of the 
quaint dwarf plants, flowers of all sorts that are in 
season—curios, clothing, and the daintiest of hair- 
ornaments so dear to the artistic taste of the 
feminine Japanese heart. Indeed, the whole spec- 
tacle is the gayest imaginable, and all the more 
attractive because it leads us to intermingle with 
the cheerful Japanese crowd at its best and under 
its most entertaining aspect. 

Let us now wander down one of these Japanese 
streets in broad daylight and lift our eyes a little 
higher than the tempting display set forth for our 
economical undoing, and let us take particular 
notice of the character of the signs that draw 
attention to the quality and character of the goods 
displayed below. Nowhere else in the world will 
you meet with such entertainment in so prosaic a 
proceeding as in the variety of quaint conceits that 
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combine such play of fancy and artistic imagina- 
tion. Since as far back as the domination of the 
line of the Ashikaga Shoguns—four hundred or five 
hundred years ago—the sake dealer has been wont 
to proclaim the excellence of his beverage by pen- 
dent bunches of cedar foliage. This popular spirit, 
brewed from rice and usually partaken of warm, has 
been compared, by unappreciative foreigners, to 
weak sherry of inferior quality that has been kept 
in a beer barrel. But though the Japanese con- 
noisseur, in common with those of the West, fully 
realizes that ‘‘Good wine needs no bush”, he 
nevertheless likes to know that here he is assured 
of the best, even that flavoured with the ashes of 
burnt cedar-foliage, with which no other can 
compete. This foliage is renewed on New Year’s 
Day, when the fresh brew is first put on the market. 
A paper lantern, adorned with the picture of a 
tree-peony, tells us that wild-boar meat is for sale 
within, for the two are associated in a familiar 
saying used to contrast the weak with the strong— 
“ Botan ni shishi’’, the wild-boar by the side of the 
peony. When the picture on the lantern is that 
of a maple-leaf, we know we can get here the best 
of venison, for that luxury is oftenest found in the 
mountain valleys where the maple forests flourish 
most. Such conceits as these appear to have been 
the product, chiefly, of those long days of the 
Tokugawa rule, when men’s wits turned, in the 
absence of internecine strife and intrigue, to activities 
of a more harmless sort. The practice also came 
into vogue of displaying punning pictures of 
apparently irrelevant objects to indicate the char- 
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acter and purpose of the establishment advertised. 
Such are seldom to be seen in the Tokyo of to-day, 
though they still attract attention in the streets of 
provincial towns. Thus, the device of a flying 
arrow denotes a public bath-house, since the sound 
of the word for “shooting an arrow” (yuiru) 
coincides with that of the phrase “ to get into hot 
water”’ (in the literal sense!), viz. yu-iru. The 
dealer in kites (tako) decorates his doorway with 
the picture of an octopus (tako) for a similar 
reason. 

The drawing of a horse has varied and quaint uses 
of symbolic import. When pasted on the lintel of 
a peasant’s door, it warns the imp of disease that 
the owner is on a journey and that intrusion with 
evil intent will be time and trouble wasted. But if 
we see its form painted over the pastrycook’s shop- 
front we know that the alluring sweetened bean- 
paste buns, beloved of every right-minded Japanese 
child, under the name of ampan or manju, invite 
attention. The suggestiveness lies in the similarity 
of sound between wma (horse) and umat umai, or 
amat amat, literally “‘sweet sweet’’, not to say 
“yum yum”! A more recondite instance one has 
come across in the provinces seems to have sprung 
from the fertile brain of some old-time seller of the 
sweet potato (Satsuma imo), whose notice-board 
bears just the apparently irrelevant legend “ Ju- 
san-ri’’, in Japanese script, which in English we 
render “ Thirteen 77’’, the 7 being the Japanese 
long-distance measure, about 2} miles. The inter- 
pretation of this singular sign is as follows: As 
thirteen 7+ are more than “nine 7’’, which in 
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Japanese is ku vi, so do sweet potatoes surpass in 
delectability the chestnut, which is also known as 
kurt. 

Less artistic in presentation, though in some 
respects no less entertaining, albeit wholly uninten- 
tionally so, are the modern shop-signs in an English 
diction that has but little acquaintance with the 
land with which it is supposed to claim kinship. 
So fruitful a source of wonder and amusement has 
led to frequent imitation, and even the pages of 
Punch itself have given hospitality to the plausible 
inventions of an ingenious American forger of what 
Professor Chamberlain once styled “‘ English as she 
is Japped’’. But to the observant resident the 
fake is seldom difficult of detection, since there is 
always lacking the simplicity and artlessness of the 
genuine product. Hard by the former Shinbashi 
station in Tokyo, for it is in the capital itself that 
we naturally expect to find the choicest and most 
numerous examples of modern culture from the 
West, the visitor on his arrival was exhorted by the 
local “‘ Carter, Paterson”’ agency to “‘ Leave your 
luggage with us and we will send it in every direc- 
tion”. No sooner had one successfully resisted 
this temptation and escaped into the Ginza, the 
great shopping centre of the city, than the legend of 
a furrier’s store offered the advantages of “‘ Coats 
made from all hides, ours or yours”. To my wife, 
however, and her friends the allurements presented 
were of a more ambiguous nature, for while in a 
narrow side-street leading to Shiba and its gorgeous 
shrines a costumier’s announced “Clothing of 
woman tailor! Ladies furnished in the upper 
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storey”; another elsewhere offered the singular 
advantage “‘ Respectable ladies have fits upstairs ”’ ! 
One of the earliest and most memorable efforts of 
this nature came before an astonished public 
during the early years of the present writer in Kobe, 
and was occasioned by a strike of the laundrymen 
of that port. The manifesto of their would-be 
successors ran as follows :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

We the washer of every kind of clothes blankets 
and so, newly established the company and engaged the 
business at no 2582 Hachimancho Rokuchome Ono Kobe. 
Contrary to our opposite company we will most cleanly 
and carefully wash our customers with possible chief price 
as follows :— 

Ladies 2 dollars 100 per. 
Gentlemen 1} dollar 100 per. 


Certain due to the day transacted: if we will misconduct 
for washing we will manage with equal kind or reasonable 
money for it. To our earnest request and honour we wish 
to have your pleasure to let us wash your clothes and so 
on 

With your wages we will work the business. 

The opposite company of every clotheswasher. 

August 5th, Meiji 25. 


The question may possibly occur to the observant 
wanderer along these Japanese streets, ‘‘ How come 
such strange perversions of a foreign tongue to be 
displayed in public when it should be an easy 
matter to get the legend correctly rendered at the 
outset ?”’ But there is betrayed a complete though 
not unnatural misunderstanding of the mind of the 
Japanese shopkeeper ‘“‘ out’”’ to impress his pros- 
pective clientéle with his progressive spirit. The 
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sign-writer he employs to do his “ English” shop- 
sign is the last man to admit his unfitness for the 
job. As, however, he is certain to be ignorant of 
the language itself, he probably gets some schoolboy 
to look up in the dictionary the English words that 
correspond to the Japanese ideographs, and these 
he proceeds to paint in such order or arrangement 
as takes his fancy. The shopkeeper is none the 
wiser, and that being so, the writer sees no need to 
go to the expense and extra trouble to assure a 
wholly correct translation, and so the matter is left 
as it stands. 

Let us, nevertheless, imagine that the laugh is in 
such matters wholly against the unversed Japanese. 
Some years ago the author was walking through the 
pleasant Surrey country town of Leatherhead, and 
on the notice-board of a chapel in the middle of the 
place was confronted with the following startling 
announcement: ““On Saturday night, at 8 p.m., 
the annual potato-pie supper will be held. On 
Sunday morning the subject of the sermon will 
be ‘A night of horror!’’’ Turning the corner 
into the main road, by the Swan Hotel, a newly 
decorated restaurant displayed the alluring 
notice: ‘To Cyclists and photographers! Try 
our 1/6 luncheon! A dark room is provided 
for developments ”’ ! 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1923 


HE “‘Great Earthquake”’ of September 1, 1923, 

was a catastrophe so varied in character and 
so terrible in its consequences that any detailed 
description would be impossible even if it were 
desirable. The following brief sketch is not intended 
to aim at more than a few notes on some of the more 
characteristic features so far as is possible at a 
distance from the scene of the occurrences described. 
The notes have reached the writer, in almost all 
cases, from eyewitnesses of or participants in the 
scenes and incidents to which they refer. Any 
absolutely full and comprehensive picture of all 
that happened on that dreadful day and on the 
succeeding days of suffering is incapable of con- 
struction or perhaps of comprehension. And 
possibly many of those most closely connected 
with the disaster itself would have found difficulty 
in giving clear expression to their experiences at the 
moment on account of the partial numbing of the 
mental faculties by the severity of the shock. A 
friend, whose name is familiar to all who experienced 
it, described the initial sensations as if some malignant 
personal force had suddenly grasped the earth in 
hands of irresistible strength, and savagely shaken 
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all solid things to and fro for a few moments and 
then flung it from him in rage and contemptuous © 
unconcern. 

The commander of the C.P.R. steamer Empress of 
Australia, just about to leave for Vancouver, stated 
that he saw from the bridge of his vessel the whole 
level city of Yokohama billowing like the surface 
of the ocean under a great storm, while all 
the houses and vehicles appeared exactly like 
ships at sea drifting about at the mercy of the 
waves. The next moment, clouds of dust caused 
by the falling houses covered the scene, and then 
the smoke from the fire which followed blotted 
it all out. 

The official report of the Central Meteorological 
Observatory in Tokyo states that the earthquake 
appears to have been caused by a subsidence of the 
ocean bed in the south-western part of the Sea of 
Sagami. The subsidence in the neighbourhood of 
the volcanic island of Oshima in the Bay of Sagami 
was between forty and fifty fathoms. It was the 
above-mentioned district of Sagami, including 
popular resorts like Miyanoshita, Atami, Oiso, and 
Kamakura, together with the great naval station of 
Yokosuka, that suffered most severely from the 
actual earthquake itself. Yokohama and Tokyo, 
especially the latter, were, comparatively speaking, 
less seriously affected, the damage there being 
mainly due to fire directly caused by the seismic 
shocks. The fires, which broke out all over both 
cities, were the result of the collapse of the wooden 
houses on the overturned charcoal fires in the 
libachi—all now prepared for the cooking of the 
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midday meal—of the breaking down of the electric 
wires, the bursting of gas-mains, and also, in the 
case of Yokohama, of the bursting of oil-tanks, 
which, catching fire at once, swept down the creeks 
and canals in torrents of flame to the sea. In this 
way hundreds of people who had taken refuge in 
the canals were literally boiled or roasted to death, 
while three thousand of those who had plunged into 
the sea only escaped by standing in the water up to 
their necks for a period of five or six hours. Within 
a few minutes of the first earthquake shock over 
fifty separate outbreaks of fire were reported in 
Tokyo, many of these being due to the combustion 
of the contents of chemists’ shops. The fire brigades 
were powerless to cope with the conflagration, as the 
waterworks and mains were at once put out of 
action. To add to the horror, the wind again got 
up, additional fires broke out, and, combining in one 
vast sheet of flames, swept over a great part of the 
capital. Many who had taken refuge on the bridges 
over the Sumida-gawa, the Thames of Tokyo, 
suddenly found themselves precipitated into the 
water by the collapse of the structures, and 
perished. 

The Imperial Palace, surrounded by great moats 
and extensive grounds, escaped, as did the residences 
of those living on the rising ground in the north- 
west of the city. A letter from a well-known 
Japanese lady in that district states that, although 
the electric light, etc., was out of action for a week, 
on the first two nights there was no need of it, as 
the flames of the distant burning buildings gave 
sufficient illumination. 

Oo 
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From investigations carried out by the responsible 
authorities concerned, the centre of the earthquake 
was located in the Bay of Sagami, between the 
well-known seaside spa of Atami, south-east of 
Miyanoshita, and the island of Oshima, some 
twenty-five miles off the coast in the same direction. 
In certain parts of the neighbouring shores of the 
bay some changes of elevation of the coast-line 
became apparent, the maximum elevation being 
two or three feet, though as much as seven or 
eight were noticed in the case of two small 
islands east of Atami. The depression of the 
coast-line was nowhere great, though on the inland 
edge of the Bdéshti peninsula it amounted to 
several feet. 

The most remarkable changes of level, however, 
occurred in the ocean bed in the Sagami Bay. 
Here three separate areas of elevation took place 
mainly from west to east, the uplifts measuring 
approximately 576, 678, and 810 feet respectively. 
On the other hand, in the large area of subsidence, 
the maximum depression was stated to be 36 feet, 
but in an ill-defined area in the north of Sagami 
Bay as much as 996 was measured, and yet again, in 
a small area farther east no less than 1,554 feet. 
Hereabouts, before the earthquake occurred, the 
sea-bed was inclined at an angle of 19° to the 
north, but afterwards this angle was reduced 
to 5°. 

In the districts affected several lighthouses were 
severely damaged, that at Jogasaki having collapsed, 
and that at Kannonzaki bent over. In the sea 
near Yokohama many dead fish were observed, 
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and in Sagami and Tokyo bays many trees were 
afloat. 

The loss of material and the damage to vessels 
belonging to the Imperial Navy are more or less 
accurately known, and from official sources appear 
to have been as follows: ‘‘ The battleships Asahi and 
Satsuma, both laid by for scrapping, were destroyed. 
The destroyers Kashima and Matsue, launched in 
IgI5, were sunk. While the light-cruiser Naka 
and the aeroplane-carrier Amagi were very badly 
damaged, two new cruisers, the Kako and the 
Kinugawa, under construction, and also the 
aeroplane-carrier Wakamiya, were destroyed. Not 
only were the stores of mines, munitions, and 
torpedoes at the great naval base of Yokosuka 
practically wiped out, but private yards also 
suffered severely, two of these being obliterated ” 
(R.U.S. Institute Journal, February 1924). 


Many and varied are the moving stories of 
unselfish kindness and of real devotion and heroism 
that have reached us from eyewitnesses of deeds 
done and self-sacrifice shown without a thought of 
self-interest or ultimate advantage. 

A Japanese nurse with an English baby in her 
arms as a falling roof crushed her to death bent 
over the child to break the force of the blow. The 
child, whose parents perished, was found quite 
unhurt—her nurse had a broken neck. An Ameri- 
can merchant of Yokohama stood six hours in the 
sea supporting a sorely hurt Englishwoman until 
help should come. The deeds of courageous and 
unremitting service rendered by the British acting 
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Consul-General, the Surgeon of the British Naval 
Hospital, and the British Chaplain of Christ Church 
in Yokohama, were the admiration and the praise 
of many hundreds whom they helped to save and 
to relieve. The latter, on making his way eventually 
to his vicarage and church, found the former hand- 
some building a nearly level heap of rubbish, the 
only thing left intact and standing being the oak 
notice-board (itself a memorial to one passed away), 
which bore the announcement of the services to be 
held the following day! Of the vicarage every- 
thing was wiped out. All the Chaplain could 
recognize of his own belongings consisted of the 
steel head of his Alpine ice-axe and one trouser 
button! In Tokyo the great and splendid buildings 
of the new American (Anglican) Mission Hospital, 
on which, though uncompleted, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds had been spent, were entirely 
wrecked, as was nearly all the other Mission property 
in that neighbourhood. The laconic homewards 
message of the veteran and truly Apostolic Bishop 
announcing the loss ran: “ All is lost, but faith in 
Gop”’. 

A pathetic incident took place in which two of the 
best-known Yokohama British residents figured. 
One of these, a historic figure in the foreign com- 
munity, advanced in years, when the shock occurred, 
started to hurry to a place of safety. His friend, a 
much younger man, stayed behind to help him on, 
but the delay proved fatal to both, and they were 
discovered dead in the street, the arms of the 
younger round the other just as they had been 
caught by death. 
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A Japanese messenger was ordered by his 
Japanese employer in Tokyo to carry to Yokohama 
a sum of thirty thousand yen (£3,000), which was 
due to be paid that day to the branch of a famous 
British firm. The railway-line being broken down, 
he made his way with the greatest difficulty on foot, 
found a responsible person, to whom he delivered the 
money, and then, with the same difficulty, returned 
to Tokyo. The distance traversed, in spite of the 
horrors and hardships encountered, was over thirty- 
five miles. 

The most terrible of all the dreadful tragedies 
recorded in Tokyo, and indeed in the whole of the 
devastated region, took place in the grounds of the 
old Army Clothing Factory in the Honjo ward. 
Owing to its comparative remoteness from the 
raging flames then blowing in another direction, 
the police authorities shepherded masses of fleeing 
refugees into the enclosed space until it was crowded 
with more than thirty-two thousands souls, many 
of them carrying various belongings with them. 
Unhappily the wind suddenly changed its course 
and, increasing rapidly in force, swept the flames 
right across the seething crowds, bearing with it 
burning matter, which dropped in their midst. An 
appalling vortex of flame also arose outside, and 
the updraught thus created caught up and hurled 
among them over the enclosing walls, even bicycles 
and, it is said, a motor-car. It seems likely that 
many thousands were suffocated by the dreadful 
blast of hot air, though vast numbers were burnt to 
death, as the great mounds of the ashes of calcined 
bodies subsequently testified. 
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The Superintendent of Police who gave the order 
guiding the crowds into the grounds later committed 
suicide, as did the constable on point-duty at the 
nearest station to them. The actual fire in the 
enclosure itself spread wider, and raged all the more 
fiercely through finding fuel to hand in the articles 
of bedding and furniture which the refugees had 
brought in with them. A pathetic incident came 
to the writer’s knowledge in this connexion. A 
worker of the Police Court Mission, Higuchi by 
name, found himself with his family among the 
crowd, and made an effort to allay the rising panic 
at the approach of certain destruction by speaking 
words of Christian encouragement and hope to 
those about him. Many began to pour out their 
money at his feet, begging him to pray for them, 
and, to quote an eyewitness, ‘‘ he died on his feet 
still preaching’’. His brother, a policeman, then 
“took up the parable’, and continued to speak to 
the despairing people within earshot until they had 
either perished or made their escape. The total 
number of those who met their death in this place 
numbered more than 32,000. 

At the Hibiya Shinté Shrine in Tokyo a wedding 
ceremony was proceeding, when the first shock 
brought down the heavy roof on all within. Out of 
the ruins presently emerged the young bride- 
groom carrying in his arms his newly wedded 
bride, her beautiful garments and _ head-dress 
begrimed with dust, though they themselves 
escaped unhurt. 

With regard to the casualties for which the 
earthquake was responsible, the following official 
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figures may be actually somewhat over, rather than 
under, the mark :— 


Toxyo. 
Dead : .. 67,106 
Missing (probably dead) « -+ 34,506 
Injured .. he -. 41,296 
YOKOHAMA. 
Dead ae ia ve -. 23,440 
Missing .. “5 ia cx. ares 
Injured .. as ns +3 2 84,054 


These figures do not include the fatalities to the 
“foreign’’ residents of Yokohama. The Tokyo 
community, who seem to have numbered about 
200, including 72 English, 76 Americans, 22 French- 
men (among them the Consul-General), and 30 
persons of other nationalities, practically escaped 
scot-free. The much-loved friend of all who knew 
him, the Commercial Counsellor of the British 
Embassy died a martyr to duty, remaining just 
a little too late in the rocking building to secure 
valuable documents. 

These comparatively small numbers were mainly 
due to the fact that the Friday (August 31st) being 
a Japanese holiday a number of the foreign residents 
of Yokohama had taken the opportunity of getting 
into the country for a little longer “‘ week-end ”’ than 
usual. Many others, especially ladies and children, 
were already away at various summer resorts and 
so escaped. 

Moreover, in Yokohama itself a considerable 
proportion of the community were at the Customs 
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Pier, bidding farewell to friends about to leave for 
Canada in the C.P.R. liner The Empress of Australia, 
though a number of these were hurt at the collapse 
of the pier and several killed. More than a year 
later a motor-car was recovered from below the 
wrecked wharf, containing the bodies of four 
Japanese who had perished in it. 

The earthquake of September I, 1923, exceeds 
all others in the long record of Japanese seismic 
disasters, both in the manifold horrors that accom- 
panied it and the destructive results to which it 
led. It occurred on the date always regarded 
with anxiety by the Japanese people—the 210th 
day from the early sowing of the rice-crop—the 
weather on which is held to be prophetic of the 
ultimate success or failure of the harvest. Shortly 
before the first and most dreadful shock took place, 
a strong wind was blowing from the sea, but this 
lulled for a time, only to be renewed in a gale of 
sixty or seventy miles per hour. Owing to the 
noontide hour being that when the Japanese house- 
wife is always engaged in cooking the midday 
meal, nearly every one of the native wooden houses 
was thrown down in ruins on the scattered red-hot 
charcoal shaken from the /ibachi (fire-boxes), and 
an irresistible conflagration was the immediate 
result. To add to this came all the numberless fires 
caused by other agencies, and little could be done 
to stay the onward sweep of the flames. In Yoko- 
hama itself nearly all the large European-style 
buildings were at once wrecked, including the 
Grand Hotel, the United Club, the Foreign Consu- 
lates, the Gaiety Theatre, the Anglican Church, and 
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the “Union Church ’’—these last three buildings 
all on the Bluff, where most of the European houses 
also were destroyed, and with them the War 
Memorial Arch but lately unveiled by the Prince of 
Wales on his visit to Japan. 

A number of the newer substantial buildings, 
both in Yokohama and Tokyo, constructed in the 
American style of steel and concrete, withstood the 
shock well, being not only well built, but having 
foundations foreign to the universal practice in 
Japanese-house architecture. 

It is not here possible to attempt in detail any 
general description of the disaster in the towns and 
districts overwhelmed, but it may be said that the 
behaviour of the people visited by the catastrophe 
was in keeping with the usual stoical character of 
the Japanese in the face of such calamities, in spite 
of instances of panic here and there inevitable under 
such circumstances. Many in the West feel that 
the Japanese are so accustomed as a nation to 
seismic shocks, fires of many kinds, and various 
convulsions of nature such as “tidal waves”’, 
typhoons, inundations, and the rest, that they 
seem able to endure them with more equanimity, 
and recover from them more quickly than would 
many Western peoples. They are, moreover, taught 
in ordinary everyday existence to restrain undue 
personal display of emotions of pain and grief, 
and doubtless this accounts for much when they 
come to suffer in the mass. The average person 
also lives in slighter dwellings, and is more accus- 
tomed to change them, for a variety of reasons, 
than the Occidental whose home is more enduring 
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and who has more to lose when an overwhelm- 
ing disaster overtakes him. Consequently, one need 
hardly feel great surprise, as one cannot but ex- 
press sincere and unstinted admiration, at the 
way in which the nation as a whole has both 
met the dreadful catastrophe and already done 
so much to recover from it in all departments of 
domestic, industrial, and civil life. From abroad, 
pity and admiration alike were manifested from the 
outset to a stricken people in most practical ways 
—that of the United States, in its position of 
close propinquity and greater opportunity, being dis- 
played on an immensely greater scale than was 
perhaps possible for others farther off and less able 
to spare the means. 

With regard to the question of reconstruction, 
the Government, pending a decision as to a new 
general scheme for Tokyo, authorized the construc- 
tion of temporary buildings, on which, however, 
work had to be started before March 1, 1924, 
and the buildings removed before September 1, 
1928. 

The Government and various public bodies lost 
no time in selecting open spaces such as public 
parks and the available ground at shrines, temples, 
and schools for the construction of temporary 
wooden barracks, in each of which a certain amount 
of self-government was allowed to the inhabitants, 
thus giving them almost the appearance of separate 
villages. It is interesting to note that shops, in 
some of the rather out-of-the-way districts which 
were not affected by the catastrophe, were soon 
doing a brisk trade, owing to the disappearance of 
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most of the large shops in the more central positions. 
This is just what would happen in such places as 
Finchley Road or Fulham Road, for instance, if all 
the “West End” shops suddenly disappeared and 
the Mayfair customers were transplanted to North 
Hampstead or Chelsea. 
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Demy 8vo 18s. net. 


Smith (Adam) 
THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited by 
EDWIN CANNAN. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
£1 5s. net. 


Smith (C. Fox) 
SAILOR Town Days. SzA SONGS AND 
BALLADS. A Book oF FAMOUS SHIPS. 
SuHip ALLEY. FuLu SAIL. Each, illus- 
trated, 6s. met. ‘THE RETURN OF THE 
“ Curty Sark.” Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sommerfeld (Arnold) 
ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND SPECTRAL 
Lines. Demy 8vo. £1 128. neh 


Stevens (F. E.) 
THE New Forest BeAuTirut. Iu» 
trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.) 
THE LeTTerS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY 
COLVIN. 4 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. Each 
6s. net. 


Stratton (F. J. M.) 
ASTRONOMICAL Puysics. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. 


Surtees (R. S.) 


HANDLEY CROSS. Mr. SPONGE’S 
SPORTING Tour. AsK MAMMA. Mr. 
Facey ROMFoRD’s HOUNDS. PLAIN OR 


RINGLETS ? HILLINGDON HALL. Each, 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. JORROCKS’S 
JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. HAWBUCK 


GRANGE. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
Thomson (J. Arthur) 


WHaT IS MAN? 6s. 6d. net. SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. 7S. 6d. net. 

Tilden (W. T.) 
THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. SINGLES 


AND DousLes. Each, illustrated, 6s. 
net. ‘THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.) 
DaiLy STRENGTH FOR DatLy NEEDS. 
31st Edition. 3s. 6d.net. India Paper, 
Leather, 6s. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn) 
Mysticism (Tenth Edition). 15s. met. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
oF To-pay (Sixth Edition). 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Vardon (Harry) 
How To PLay GOLF. 
18th Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 
A LitrLe Book OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


22nd Edition.- Small Pott 8ve. 2s. 6d. 
net. ; 


Illustrated. 
5s. net. 
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Wilde (Oscar). 
THE Works. 
net. 


In 16 Vols. Each 6s. 6d. 


I. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND 
THE PORTRAIT OF Mr. W.H. II. THE 
Ducugss oF Papua. III. Poems. IV. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s FAN. V. A 
Woman OF No Importance. VI. AN 
IDEAL HusBaND. VII. THE Impor- 


TANCE OF BEING EARNEST. VIII. A 
HlousE OF POMEGRANATES. IX. IN- 
TENTIONS. X. DE PROFUNDIS AND 
PRISON LETTERS. XI. Essays. XII. 
SALOME, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, and 
LA SAINTE CouRTISANE. XIII. A 
CRITIC IN PALL MALL. XIV. SELECTED 
PROSE OF OSCAR WILDE. XV. ART AND 
DECORATION. XVI. For LOVE OF THE 
KING. 5s. net. 





PART II. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
Each, illustrated, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A series of volumes dealing with various 
branches of English Antiquities, com- 
prehensive and popular, as well as 
accurate and scholarly. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. Craic and R. H. CASE. 
Each, wide Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the fcot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by J. H. W. Latnc. Each, pro- 
fusely illustrated, wide Royal 8vo. 15s. 
net to £3 3s. net. 
A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 


The ‘‘ Complete ’’ Series 

Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 

AIRMAN. 16s. net. AMATEUR BOXER. 
tos. 6d. met. ATHLETIC ‘TRAINER. 
10s. 6d. net. BILLIARD PLAYER. ros. 6d. 
net. COOK. tos. 6d. met. FFOXHUNTER. 
16s. met. GOLFER. 12s. 6d. net. HOCKEY 
PLAYER. 10s. Gd. net. HORSEMAN. I5s. 
net. JUJITSUAN (Cr. 8vo.). 5s. net. 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. 128. 6d. net. 
MororisT. tos. 6d. net. MOUNTAIN- 
EER. 18s. met. OARSMAN. 12S. 6d. net. 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 12s. 6d. net. RUGBY 
FOOTBALLER, ON THE NEW ZEALAND 
SYSTEM. 12s. 6d. net. SHOT. 16s. net. 
SWIMMER. 10s. 6d. net. YACHTSMAN. 
15s. net. 


A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8vo. £1 115. 6d. net each vol. 
ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. ETCHINGS. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. FINE BOOKS. 
Gass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND  SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WorK. ILLUMINATED MANvu- 
SCRIPTS. IVORIES. JEWELLERY. MEZZo- 
TINTS. MINIATURES. PORCELAIN. 
SEALS. WooD SCULPTURE. 


The Do’s and Dont’s Series 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 
This series, although only in its in- 
fancy, is already famous. In due course 
it will comprise clear, crisp, informative 
volumes on all the activities of life. 
Write for full list 


The Library of Devotion 
Handy editions of the great Devotional 
books, well edited. Small Pott 8vo. 
3s. net and 35. 6d. net. 


Little Books on Art 
Well Illustrated. Demy 16mo. Each 
5s. net. 


Modern Masterpieces 
In sets of six. Feap. 8vo. 
volume. 
Pocketable Editions of Works by A. A. 
MILNE, JOSEPH CONRAD, ARNOLD 
BENNETT, G. K. CHESTERTON, E. VY. 
Lucas and HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Sport Series 
Mostly Illustrated. 
to 5s. net each. 
Handy books on all branches of sport by 
experts. 


38. 6d. each 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. net 
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Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 
Crown 8vo. and Fcap. 8vo. 


Methuen’s Two Shilling Library 
Feap. 8vo. 


Two series of cheap editions of popular 
books. 


Write for complete lists 


> ae 

The Westminster Commen 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net to 16s. n 
Edited by W. Lock, D.D. The 
of these commentaries is primarily 
to interpret the author’s meaning to the 
present generation, taking the English 
= in the Revised Version as their 

is. ae 






aud i 





THE LITTLE GUIDES 


Small Pott 8vo. Illustrated and with Maps 
45S. net mostly 
THE 62 VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE — 

BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE MIDDLESEX 
BERKSHIRE MONMOUTHSHIRE 
BRITTANY NORFOLK 5s. net. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE NORMANDY 5s. net 
CAMBRIDGE AND COLLEGES NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE NORTHUMBERLAND 75. 6d. net 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES 6s. net 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 55. net 

CHESHIRE 55. net 

CORNWALL 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 6s. net 

DERBYSHIRE 

DEVON 

DorsET 5s. 6d. net 

DURHAM 

ENGLISH LAKES 6s. net 

ESSEX 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Gray’s INN AND LINCOLN’S INN 6s. net 

HAMPSHIRE 

HEREFORDSHIRE 45. 6d. net 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

IsLE OF MAN 6s. net. 

IsLE OF WIGHT 

KENT 5s. net 

KERRY 

LANCASHIRE 6s. net 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 55. net 

LINCOLNSHIRE 6s. net 

LONDON 

MALVERN COUNTRY 


NoRTH WALES 6s. net 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
OXFORD AND COLLEGES 
OXFORDSHIRE 

ROME 5s. net 

St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 
SHROPSHIRE 

SICILY 

SNOWDONIA 6s. net 
SOMERSET 

SouTH WALES 
STAFFORDSHIRE 5S. net 
SUFFOLK 

SURREY 

SUSSEX 

‘TEMPLE 

WARWICKSHIRE 55. net 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
WILTSHIRE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 6s. net 
YORKSHIRE EAST RIDING 5s. net © 
YORKSHIRE NORTH RIDING 
YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING 7s. 6d. net 
YORK 6s, net 





METHUEN & Co. Ltp., 36 Essex StrEET, Lonpon, W.C.2. 
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